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THE RELATIONS OF RELIGION TO ASIATIC STATES. 


OnE important difference between the earlier and the latest prin- 
ciples of government is marked by the changes which have taken 
place in men’s ideas on the subject of the proper relations between 
the ruler and the priesthood, the State and the Church, the civil 
government and the ecclesiastical bodies. The ruling power no 
longer looks to the religious bodies, as such, for support; but 
en the contrary is anxious rather to disown than to rely upon an 
alliance with any form of religior. Politics and theology, finding 
that they cannot work together, have agreed to stand apart, desiring 
to have as little to do with each other as may be possible ; and upon 
some compromise of this kind peace is now generally concluded in 
the most advanced societies, except between the extreme and irre- 
concilable partizans in either camp. The main current of 
modern opinion sets towards disestablishment, disendowment, sup- 
pressing budgets des cultes, cutting the States clear of their 
connection with Churches, and taking up an attitude, in regard to 
religious institutions, of irresponsibility and more or less respectful 
unconcern. So that the earlier ideas on this subject are now not only 
rejected, but reversed ; to the principle of union between the secular 
and spiritual authorities is succeeding the principle of divorce. 

But if it is true that European ideas on the relations between 
Church and State are reaching this climax, this makes it very well 
worth while to bear in mind that in the non-Christian world the earlier 
notions on this subject predominate, and materially influence societies. 
Three out of the great Governments of Europe—England, France, 
and Russia—rule over large numbers of non-Christian people, and 
are in constant relation with non-Christian States; and some of the 
many and strange difficulties besetting this position are connected with 
the incident that in Asia and Mahomedan Africa the temporal ruler 
is generally expected to do what in Western Europe he is generally 
denounced for doing, to assume, that is, a direct and practical authority 
over religious affairs. Moreover, these difficulties, where Islam is 
concerned, have not missed appreciation at Constantinople; for the 
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Sultan has lately been disclosing some anxiety about the spiritual 
unity of Islam, and is showing a disposition to employ his claims to 
the Kaliphate as a means of taking upon himself the functions left 
vacant by the disabilities of a non-Mahomedan ruler in Mahomedan 
countries. And the mere fact that the Turkish Sultans, with no 
pretensions to sacred character or descent, have for some centuries 
been able to impose themselves as Kaliphs upon a very large part of 
the Mahomedan world, proves how closely the spiritual headship is 
bound up, outside Europe, with temporal dominion, 

It may, therefore, be interesting to examine the relations of the 
civil government to religion in a country where creeds and rituals still 
preserve their primitive multiformity, where they all have, never- 
theless, free play, and where the ruler finds it possible and advan- 
tageous to preside over all of them. Nowhere is this better seen 
than in that Empire which has not only attained, as a government, 
the highest level yet reached by purely Asiatic civilisation, but is at 
once the oldest of Asiatic empires, and the most likely to outlast all 
others now existing—the Empire of China. 

The Chinese Government is singular in Asia as representing a kind 
of modern Conservatism. No other great Asiatic State ever got 
beyond the simplest forms of arbitrary sovereignty ; whereas in China 
the governing class has for centuries been endeavouring to stand still 
at a remarkably forward stage of administrative organization long ago 
attained; and this is not the immobility of mere superstition and 
ignorance, as in the case of the nations around, but it is apparently 
due to a deliberate mistrust of progress beyond the point already 
reached. This feeling is probably much more justifiable in 
Asia than in Europe; for until the incoherent groups of dif- 
ferent races and religions which make up the population of an 
Asiatic Empire become moulded into some sort of national con- 
glomerate, they form a very shifty foundation for elaborate political 
buildings. Nor can it be denied that civilisation, whatever be its 
benefits to Asia, acts as a disintegrating force among the first prin- 
ciples which lie at the base of all Asiatic governments, where the 
corner-stone is usually the divine right of kings. However this may 
be, the Chinese have certainly succeeded in organizing scientific 
methods of administration without disturbing primitive ideas—an 
experiment of great interest to the English, who have before them a 
problem not altogether dissimilar. China has had, moreover, the 
good fortune of lying beyond the full sweep of the destructive waves 
of Mahomedan invasion, which spent their force on her extreme 
frontier; so she escaped the deluge which has separated all 
Western Asia into two distinct periods, and has interrupted 
political continuity. And while her religions have thus retained 
their natural variety, and have escaped being crushed out or over- 
laid by the dead levelling power of Islam, China has attained 
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this superiority over India that she succeeded centuries ago in 
bringing her religious doctrines and worships into practical co-opera- 
tion with her secular organization. It would seem as if the lavish 
fertility with which Indian soil produces religious ideas and forms 
has hindered them from being turned to account and built up into 
any great religious system; or else that India has never had a 
native government large and strong enough to organize Brahmanism 
as a foundation and support of its authority, as the Chinese have 
enlisted their ancient pantheon into the State’s service. The only 
great State religion and organized Church which ever throve in 
India was Buddhism ; and it is precisely this religion which, after 
its mysterious break up in India, found a permanent home and an 
immense though distorted development as the greatest established 
religion of China. Yet Buddhism is only one among others, for the 
Chinese Government seems, perhaps alone among civilised States, 
to have solved the problem of maintaining simultaneous relations, 
close and sympathetic, with several established official religions. In 
European States, wherever uniformity of belief can no longer be 
preserved, the State usually finds it impossible to identify itself 
with several rival creeds, and very inconvenient to remain on good 
terms with any one of them. In Mahomedan countries the diffi- 
culty is forestalled by diligently stamping out all creeds but 
one wherever this is possible. But in China, so far as can be 
judged from written accounts, the peculiarity is, that the State is 
not only tolerant and fairly impartial to a multiplicity of creeds and 
worships (for that is seen everywhere in Asia beyond the pale of Islam), 
but that at least three established religions are fostered and sedulously 
patronised by the Government according to their specialities and re- 
spective values in use, for the great purposes of the orderly administra- 
tion of the Empire, and the upholding of the national traditions of 
conduct and morality. Nowhere is the principle of adapting the motive 
power of religion to the machinery of administration carried out so 
scientifically as it appears to be in China. The vast area and the 
immense population of the Empire afford ample room for several 
religions; the system of government finds employment and a 
congenial atmosphere for them all. The tradition of the Imperial 
Court is to keep the Emperor’s person in august and majestic 
seclusion ; the practice is to set out all their administrative pro- 
ceedings and acts of State under imposing formularies and high- 
sounding moral ordinances, keeping the inner mechanism of the 
State secret and mysterious. All this system harmonizes with and 
favours the policy of associating religion with every department of 
the public service, and of identifying the laws of the Government 
with the decrees of Heaven. The State interposes itself as much as 
possible between the people and their gods, the Emperor claims to be 
the authorised chargé d’affaires or chief agent and intercessor for 
L2 
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his country with the Supreme Powers. And the Chinese Government 
has this advantage, that although its dynasty is to some degree 
foreign, it is nevertheless not so far ahead of or apart from the 
prevailing intellectual standard among its subjects that it cannot 
recognise or treat with religions of low or incongruous types 
without offending the public opinion of some influential body among 
its subjects. A Christian or Mahomedan Government can at most 
accord unwilling recognition to creeds of a totally different species. 
But the Chinese Imperial Government seems able to work with and 
to derive support from at least three great religions of very diverse 
character: the Confucian system, the Buddhist Church with its 
Orders, and the Taouist worship of innumerable magical genii and 
Nature gods. 

All accounts of China agree generally in describing these 
three forms of religion as existing separately and independently, 
although they have influenced and coloured one another. And if 
this be their condition (although no one can feel sure of. understand- 
_ ing religions who has not been among the people who practise 
them) it seems certainly remarkable that in China, which possesses 
an ancient and comparatively uninterrupted civilisation, and a highly 
centralised government, the various beliefs and worships should not 
have coalesced, in the course of many centuries, into some compre- 
hensive national religion. Even in India, where the whole country 
has never fallen under complete political centralization, and where 
everything has aided to prevent the regular growth of one 
religion, all the indigenous rituals and theologic ideas are more 
or less grouped under the ample canopy of Brahmanism, which 
has an easy pantheistic method of accommodating all comers. 
And in other countries some sort of general religion almost in- 
variably develops itself according to circumstances; it selects, 
rejects, improves, and combines the elements of the various creeds 
and worships which it gradually supersedes; and the more it 
predominates, the faster it annexes or absorbs. There may remain 
formidable schisms or parties, worshipping different gods, or widely 
at variance on points of doctrine, yet one broad band of religious 
affinity usually brings them all together under some primary denomi- 
nation. But in China this process does not seem to have taken 
place; the State is uniform and highly centralized, while there are 
three principal religions, distinct in character and origin, all living 
in concord together and in intimate association with the Empire. 
The different religious ideas and doctrines that have from time to 
time sprung up in China, or have been transplanted thither, have not 
become assimilated, but remain apart in separate formations. The 
philosophic Confucianism, embodying the teachings of a great 
moralist and statesman, the magnificent hierarchy of Northern 
Buddhism, with its church, its orders, and its metaphysical doctrines ; 
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and Taouism, with its adoration of stars and spirits presiding over 
natural phenomena, of personified attributes, deified heroes, local genii, 
and the whole apparatus of anthropomorphism—all these expres- 
sions of deep moral feeling, religious speculation, and superstitious 
wonder, jumbled together like everything in Asia without regard to 
inconsistencies or absurdities, seem to prevail and flourish simul- 
taneously in China. Mr. Edkins, in his book on religion in China,’ 
tells us that we have there these three great national systems work- 
ing together in harmony. Three modes of worship, he says, and three 
philosophies, have for ages been interacting on each other. They 
are found side by side not only in the same locality, but in the 
belief of the same individuals, for it is a common thing that the 
same person should conform to all three modes of worship; and the 
Government willingly follows the same impartial practice. In a 
country of such ancient civilisation one would have expected that 
what has taken place in other countries during the last two thousand 
years would have happened to the religions of China, that they would 
have undergone some process of fusion, and would have been run into 
the mould of some general type, however loose and incoherent. Of 
the great historical religions that have arisen in the world, 
each has annexed several countries; very rarely, if ever, do we 
find two of them established on equal terms in the same country. 
It is only in China that we find two such great teachers as 
Confucius and Buddha reigning with co-ordinate authority over 
one nation; and their ritual mingled with the adoration 
of the miscellaneous primitive divinities, who have elsewhere 
been usually refined and educated up to the level of the higher 
religious conceptions. For, although the Chinese religions seem 
to have modified each other externally, and to have interchanged 
some colouring ideas, no kind of amalgamation into one spiritual 
kingdom appears to have ensued; it is at most a federation of 
independent faiths united under the secular empire. Whereas in 
other countries the chief religion is one, but the interpretations of 
it are many, so that the faith is a moral system, a mysterious reve- 
lation, or a simple form of propitiating the supernatural, according to 
each man’s feelings or habits of thought—in China a man may go to 
different religions for specialities of various sides or phases of belief. 
Confucianism gives the high intellectual morality, fortified by retro- 
spective adoration of the great and wise teachers of mankind, and 
based on family affections and duties, but offering no promises to be 
fulfilled after death, except the hope of posthumous memorial venera- 
tion. Buddhism gives metaphysical religion of infinite depth, with 
its moral precepts enforced by the doctrine of reward or punish- 
ment, according to merits or demerits, acting upon the immaterial 
soul in its passage through numberless stages of existence. It con- 


(1) Religion in China, by Joseph Edkins, D.D. 1878. 
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tributes imposing ceremonial observances, the institution of monasti- 
cism, and a grand array of images for worship by simple folk who 
have immediate material needs or grievances. Buddha himself, having 
passed beyond the circle of sensation, is inaccessible to prayer, 
yet out of pity for men he has left within the umiverse certain 
disciples who, albeit qualified for Nirvana, have consented to 
delay for a time their vanishing into nothingness, in order that 
they may still advise and aid struggling humanity. Both Con- 
fucius and Buddha seem rather to have despised than denied the 
ordinary popular deities, and to have refrained, out of pity for 
weaker brethren, from iconoclasm. Taouism has rewarded both by 
apotheosis, into a pantheon which appears to be filled by every 
imaginable device, by personifications of everything that profits or 
plagues humanity, of natural phenomena, of human inventions, of 
war, literature, and commerce, and by the deification of dead heroes 
and sages, of eminent persons at large, and of every object or recollec- 
tion that touches men’s emotions or passes their understanding. It 


rate religions appear all to have lived about the same time, in or near 
the sixth century p.c. And the impartial veneration accorded to 
them by the Chinese is shown by their being worshipped together, 
as the Trinity of the Sages. 

Let us for a moment see by what means the Chinese Government 
identifies these religions with the State’s administration and with the 
reigning dynasty. If the Government is of any one particular reli- 
gion more than another, it is, we are told, Confucianist; since the 
literary and intellectual sympathies of the official’classes are prefe- 
rentially with a system of moral philosophy and practical wisdom. 
Nevertheless the public worship of Taouist spirits is elaborate and 
carefully regulated. There are three regular State services during 
the year, in the spring and at the solstices; while special functions 
take place upon any great public event, the accession of a new 
Emperor, and victory, or a calamitous visitation. All this is analo- 
gous to the religious customs of other countries, with the difference 
that in China the national prayers and sacrifices are offered up, 
not by chief priest or ecclesiastics, but by the Emperor himself, who 
also performs by deputy, through his civil subordinates, similar 
offices throughout the kingdom. The powers of the air, the great 
spirits of earth and heaven, are invoked by the State’s ruler to 
administer the elementary forces for the general benefit of the 
country, precisely as the meanest of his subjects implores some 
obscure deity to bless or save him individually. The Emperor’s 
style of address is lofty—“ I, your subject, son of heaven by imperial 
succession, dare to announce to the Imperial spirit of the earth that 
the time of the summer solstice has arrived, that all things living 
enjoy the blessing of sustenance, and depend upon it for your efficient 
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aid.” Not less important than the oblation to spirits is the worship of 
ancestors (prescribed by the injunction of Confucius, but probably an 
immemorial usage) which the Emperor celebrates with due solemnity, 
setting forth an example of filial piety, and at the same time claim- 
ing for the dynasty all the reverence due to the hereditary father of 
his people. ‘I dare (the Emperor is made to say, after reciting 
his pure descent) to announce to my ancestors that I have with care, 
in this first month of spring, provided sacrificial animals as a testi- 
mony of unforgetting thoughtfulness ; ”’ and the prayer contains the 
titles of all the deceased sovereigns addressed. It is manifest that 
these stately official liturgies, giving elevated expression to popular 
superstitions, and presenting the sovereign as high steward of the 
mysteries, must exercise great influence over the devout multitude, 
and must give the State large control over the religions themselves. 
But here again the peculiarity is that we see the primitive ideas 
preserved, exalted, and utilised by a cultivated and enlightened 
Government; not a barbarous or backward Oriental State, but one 
that makes treaties with Europe, sends out ambassadors, and con- 
ducts its affairs upon perfectly equal terms with all civilised nations 
according to a very distinct and serious policy of its own. 

If we desire to understand how, and to what extent, the Chinese 
Government uses its religious position and influence, and brings 
what may be called its spiritual supremacy to bear upon regular 
administration, we cannot have better evidence than is contained in 
the Peking Gazette, which has for some years been officially translated 
into English. This Gazette is, to quote from a preface to the volume 
for 1874, “the daily record of Imperial decrees and rescripts, and of 
reports or memorials to the throne, together with a brief notice of 
Imperial and official movements; to which the name of Peking 
Gazette is given by Europeans;” it has an official status, and is 
circulated to all provincial administrations. If such an institution 
as a Gazette were found in any other Asiatic country, one could 
hardly be wrong in taking it to be a very recent importation from 
Europe ; but the Chinese, we are told, were publishing their Gazette 
(styled Miscellaneous, or Court, Announcements) many centuries ago. 
The Peking Gazette announces all acts of State, regulations, decrees, 
orders on important cases, and ceremonial proceedings of the Imperial 
Government ; and it is certainly unique among Moniteurs and official 
publications of that kind in its incessant and impressive illustration 
of the relations of the Chinese State with the established religions. 
The grand functions of Imperial worship are of course all.formally 
ordained and reported for general information by edicts, and by 
Orders of the Board of Sacrifices; and the Gazette contains many 
orders allotting to the princes and other high officials the different 
temples at which they are to do duty. But the strange and interest- 
ing phenomenon is to find, in such a modern-sounding publication 
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as a Government Gazette and Court Circular, the deities figuring, not 
occasionally but very frequently, in every department of official 
business, and treated much as if they were highly respectable func- 
tionaries of a superior order, promoted to some kind of upper house, 
whose abilities and influence were nevertheless still at the service of 
the State. Those who hold the first rank, with very extensive 
departments specially connected with the general administration, are 
recognised as State Gods, such gods as those of war, literature, or 
instruction having pre-eminent position. There is also, it is under- 
stood, a distinction between the gods who are occupied with the 
material or physical concerns of the country, and those who preside 
over intellectual and moral needs. But beside and below these chief 
office-bearing deities, there are evidently very numerous gods of the 
counties and boroughs, to whom the Imperial edicts secure regular 
and proper worship, whereby their influence is enlisted upon the side 
of Government ; while the provincial officers are expected regularly 
to visit all those registered as State Gods, much after the fashion in 


. which European prefects are supposed to pay attention to persons of 


local influence. All these deities seem to be rewarded, decorated, 
promoted, or publicly thanked by the Supreme Government accord- 
ing to their works, with due gravity and impartiality. The God of 
War, whose department may have increased in importance in these 
days of great armaments, was judiciously raised, by a decree of the last 
Emperor but one, to the same rank with Confucius, who had before 
occupied the first place in the State pantheon. Constant reference 
is made in the Gazettes to the performances of the minor deities, 
and they seem to be all co-operating with the prefects or the magis- 
tracy in grappling with administrative difficulties; insomuch that 
local government appears to consist of a coalition between local 
deities and provincial officers, who divide the responsibility, and 
share praise or blame. Whatever may be the position of the 
more privileged and aristocratic class of governing divinities, the 
minor Chinese deity is not allowed to sit with his hands folded, like 
Buddha, or to indulge, like the gods of later Hinduism, in grotesque 
amusements or disreputable caprices, or to decline responsibility for 
storms and earthquakes, on the plea that it will all come right in 
the end. On the contrary, the condition on which the Chinese 
Government patronises the pantheon is evidently that it shall make 
for morality, support the cause of order, and assist in preventing or 
combating such calamities as floods, famine, or pestilence. And since 
in China the State deities, at any rate those who represent outlying 
places and provinces, are not sent to the pantheon by popular election, 
as elsewhere throughout Asia, but are appointed by the Government, 
it is obvious that they must be in some degree under ministerial 
influence. A remarkable personage, whether he be eminent for 
bravery, virtue, or any other notable characteristic, may be honoured 
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after death by deification at the hands of the Imperial Court ; where- 
by the State rewards a distinguished public servant or private 
benefactor, and at the same time retains his interest and goodwill in 
“another place,” and in a higher and broader sphere of usefulness. 

To begin with the ordinary and numerous decrees acknowledging 
the good services of deities. ‘ The Governor-General of the Yellow 
River,” says the Gazette of November, 1878, “ requests that a tablet 
may be put up in honour of the river god. He states that during 
the transmission of relief rice to Honan, whenever difficulties 
were encountered through shallows, wind, or rain, the river god 
interposed in the most unmistakable manner, so that the trans- 
port of grain went on without hindrance. Order: Let the proper 
office prepare a tablet for the temple of the river god.” 

“A memorial board is granted,” says the Gazette of April, 1880, 
“to two temples in honour of the god of locusts. On the last appear- 
ance of locusts in that province last summer, prayers were offered 
to this deity with marked success.” 

February, 1880. A decree ordering the Imperial College of 
Inscriptions to prepare a tablet to be reverently suspended in the 
temple of the Sea Dragon at Hoyang, which has manifested its 
divine interposition in a marked manner in response to prayers for 
rain. In another Gazette the Director-General of Grain Transports 
prays that a distinction be granted to the god of winds, who pro- 
tected the dykes of the Grand Canal; whereupon the Board of Rites 
is called upon for a report. Also the river god is recommended for 
protecting a fleet carrying tribute rice; and the god of water gets a 
new temple by special rescript. In fact, decrees of this kind, which 
merely convey public recognition of services rendered by the State 
Gods, appear in almost every issue of the Gazette. 

The following decrees refer to the process of qualification for 
divine rank :— 


“The Governor of Anwhei forwards (November, 1878) a petition for the 
gentry of Ying Chow, praying that sacrifices may be offered to the late Famine 
Commissioner in Honan, in the temple already erected to the memory of his 
father. The father had been Superintendent of the Grain Transport, and had 
greatly distinguished himself in operations against some rebels. The son had 
also done excellent service, and the local gentry had heard of his death with 
great grief. They earnestly pray that sacrifices may be offered to him as well 
as to his father. Granted.” 

**A decree issued (May, 1878) sanctioning the recommendation that a 
temple to Fuh Tsung, a statesman of the Ming dynasty, may be placed on the 
list of those at which the officials are to offer periodical libations. The spirit 
of the deceased statesman has manifested itself effectively on several occasions, 
when rebels have threatened the district town, and has more than once inter- 
posed when prayers have been offered for rain.” 


The Gazette of June, 1880, expresses the Imperial regrets at the 
death of the Commander-in-Chief in Chihli, and gives him an 
obituary notice. 
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‘‘ He was indeed a brave, loyal, and distinguished officer. During the time 
he served as Commander-in-Chief he displayed a high capacity for military 
reorganization. We have heard the news of his death with profound commis- 
eration ; and we command that the posthumous honours assigned by law toa 
Commander-in-Chief be bestowed on him; that a posthumous title be given 
him, and that the history of his career be recorded in the State Historiographer’s 
office. We sanction the erection of temples in his honour at his home in 
Hunan, and at the scenes of his exploits.” 


‘October 27th. A decree sanctioning the erection of a special temple to a 
late Commandant of the Forces, who was killed at Tarbajatai.” 


These last-quoted decrees, selected out of many similar ones, 
throw much light upon the process of the evolution of deities, under 
State supervision, in China. We know that in other countries, 
notably in India, the army of deities is constantly recruited by the 
canonization and apotheosis of great and notorious men; but in 
other parts of Asia this is usually done by the priests or the people. 
In China a paternal bureaucracy superintends and manages the dis- 
tribution of posthumous honours, beginning with honours of much 
the same kind as those given in Europe to celebrities, and gradually 


_ rising through the scale of ancestral worship, sacrifices, temples, 


and celebration by the public liturgies, to the full honours of recog- 
nised and successful divinity. It is easy to perceive how the formal 
bestowal of posthumous honours, in their first stage not unlike our 
State funerals and monuments, with memorial tablets, mausolea, and 
titular distinctions of a sacred character, must attract the religious 
feelings of the multitude, and stimulate the world-wide propensity 
towards adoration of the dead. The Government has therefore no 
difficulty in promoting the spirits of deceased notables to the superior 
grades of divinity, whenever this may seem expedient ; and has only 
to anticipate and direct public opinion by a judicious selection of 
qualified personages. In this way the Emperor, himself a sacred and 
semi-divine personage, seems to have gradually required something 
like a monopoly of deification, which he uses as a constitutional 
prerogative, like the right of creating peers. And the special value 
in China of posthumous honours is that they have a natural tendency 
to qualify the recipients for this higher promotion to the grade of 
divinity. 

The system of posthumous distinctions is not confined to the 
recognition of eminent services rendered officially, or in a private 
capacity, to the public. The State in China occupies itself directly 
with morality as well as with religion; and any person whose 
conduct has been meritorious or exemplary may be reported, after 
death, to the proper board or college, which decrees appropriate 
marks of approbation. Cases of filial and conjugal devotion are 
constantly reported by the provincial authorities; also instances of 
devoted widowhood ; there is one example of reward sanctioned to a 
young lady who died of grief at the death of her betrothed; and 
another fiancée who starved herself to death for the same reason gets 
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posthumous approbation. In all these instances the virtuous deeds 
of the persons mentioned are solemnly rehearsed by the Gazettes ; 
while, on the other hand, the neglect of filial duties is properly 
stigmatized. In April, 1878, the Censor reports an individual who, 
besides wearing a button to which he was not entitled, “ continued 
to perform his official duties after his mother’s death, and wore no 
mourning for her.” <A distinguished spirit may often obtain further 
advancement by diligent wonder-working. A decree of 1878 deals 
with a petition that a girl who died many years earlier may now 
be formally deified, upon the ground that whenever rain has 
failed, prayers offered up at the shrine of the girl-angel have 
usually been successful. Whereupon an official inquiry is made 
into the earthly history of this lady; and the report shows that 
“during her childhood she lived an exemplary life, was guiltless 
of a smile or any kind of levity, but on the contrary spent the 
livelong day in doing her duty,” refused to marry, and addicted 
herself to religious exercises. On her death the people built her a 
temple, and found her very efficacious in seasons of drought. The 
memorial urges that she has now earned a fair claim to be included 
in the calendar, and to enjoy the spring and autumn sacrifices. And the 
Board of Ceremonies, after due deliberation, vecords this official status. 

But the Government not only bestows on deceased persons its 
marks of posthumous approbation and rank in the State heaven ; 


it also decorates them with titles. The Gazette of May, 1878, 
contains :— 


‘*A decree conferring a great title upon the Dragon Spirit of Han Tan 
Hien, in whose temple is the well in which the iron tablet is deposited. This 
spirit has from time to time manifested itself in answer to prayer, and has been 
repeatedly invested with titles of honour. In consequence of this year’s 
drought . . . . prayers were again offered up, and the provinces (mentioned) 
have been visited with sufficient rain. Our gratitude is indeed profound, and 
we ordain that the Dragon Spirit shall be invested with the additional title of 
‘the Dragon Spirit of the Sacred Well.’” 

Another spirit had already obtained the title of “ Moisture-diffus- 
ing, beneficial-aid-affording, universal-support-vouchsafing Prince ;” 
and receives additional titles in a Gazette of 1877. And a decree of 
an earlier date refers to a request submitted by a provincial governor, 
recommending that in consequence of aid given in maintaining 
certain river embankments by the canonized spirit of a former 
governor-general, he be included for worship in the temple of the 
Four Great Golden Dragon Princes, and that a title of honour be 
conferred by the Emperor upon this divinity. Apparently the 
Board of Ceremonies, carefully hoarding its resources for the 
encouragement of divinities, had admitted the governor-general’s 
spirit to the Dragon Temple, but had reserved the title “ pending 
further manifestations of divine response.” The spirit, thus put 
on his mettle, acquitted himself so well during the next flood time, 
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that his case was again laid before the Emperor in a fresh report, 
which gave in detail repeated proofs of the spirit’s interposition when 
the banks were in peril. The case is referred to the Board of Cere- 
monies “for consideration.”” December 7th, 1874. 

It may be worth while to repeat that in all this system the 
remarkable feature is not that notoriety in life-time should 
lead to posthumous worship and divination, or that a deity should 
continue to increase in reputation in proportion as prayers to his 
temple are successful. The point is that the Government should 
have thus successfully laid hands on and systematized the immense 
power which is given by the direction and control of that deep- 
rooted sentiment toward the dead which leads to their adoration 
—a power that has elsewhere almost invariably passed from the 
earliest mystery men to the superior priesthoods, and which the 
priesthood has usually been able to make its own. If, as Mr. 
Edkins tells us, the common people believe that the Emperor has 
the power to appoint the souls of the dead to posts of authority in 


_ the invisible world, just as he does in the visible empire, it is 


manifest that such a prerogative confers illimitable range upon the 
Imperial authority. Thus the system of posthumous honours 
and appointments not only harmonizes with and satisfies the deepest 
feelings of the people, but it gives to the Government a hold upon 
them through their beliefs not altogether unlike the influence 
which the doctrine of purgatory may have given the Church in the 
darkest of the middle ages. Moreover, the system has this advan- 
tage over the European custom of giving peerages and distinctions 
during life, that it is more prudent and economical. In Europe we 
honour and reward the posterity of an eminent person ; in China 
they not only honour the man himself after death, but it is well 
known that they also honour his ancestors, who require no heredi- 
tary pensions, and can never discredit their posterity, In December, 
1878, we find a provincial governor proposing that in recognition 
of the conspicuous charity during a famine displayed by Brigadier- 
General Chen Ling, he and his ancestors for two generations may 
have the first rank bestowed on them. Also that memorial arches 
may be put up to two old ladies, the mothers of high military officers 
who have been generous in a similar way. ‘Granted by rescript. 
Let the Board take note.” 

We can understand how it may have been comparatively easy for 
the State to manipulate and utilise in this way the simple and 
common superstitions of popular Taouism, giving the humble deities 
the benefits of official patronage, and honouring the higher deities 
according to their rank and prestige in the country. Whether 
seriously or cynically, the Government evidently thinks fit to fall in 
with and humour the anthropomorphic fancies of its subjects ; and 
the policy is probably a very good one for keeping the gods in hand, 
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and for preventing their concentration into some too powerful a 
divinity by fostering diversities of worship. The system of civil 
administration in China is very broadly based upon the principle that 
the honours and emoluments of the governing body are open to all 
classes of the people according to merit; and the same principle 
of Ja carriére ouverte aux talents seems to be applied to the honours 
obtainable after death. To adapt and utilise for State purposes the 
worship of ancestors, and the deification of famous men which 
developed out of this commemoration of ancestral spirits, was no 
arduous task for a government of literati and philosophers, ruling 
over a people to whom the difference between life and death, between 
the phenomenal and the spiritual existence, is far less clear and 
striking than to modern minds, and is in fact merely shaded off as 
in the foreground and background of a picture. But it might have 
been expected that Buddhism, one of the three organized religions 
of the world, with set doctrines and traditions, with its monastic 
orders and successive embodiments of spiritual chiefs, would have 
held even the Chinese Government at arm’s length. The visible 
Church of Buddhism undoubtedly enjoys much independence in 
China; in Mongolia the Lamas have great political influence, in 
Tibet itself the Imperial Government allows the Grand Lama to do 
much as he likes, and the provincial administration is in his hands. 
There are many instances in the Gazettes of the sedulous care 
taken by the central Government at Pekin that its political Resi- 
dents at Lhassa shall pay due reverence to Lamaism, that is, to the 
priesthood representing the dogma of emanations from Buddha, 
which become incarnate by spiritual succession in the Dalai Lama 
and other chiefs of the Buddhist hierarchy. A Gazette of 
1874 publishes a dispatch from an Imperial Resident in Tibet, 
reporting his arrangements for proceeding in person, with guard 
of honour and escorts, to escort the primate of Mongolian Bud- 
dhism, who has recently succeeded to his office by embodiment, 
from Lhassa, where he had appeared in the flesh, to his post at 
Urga, near the Russian frontier, a great distance. And it might 
well be supposed that an established and richly endowed hierarchy, 
under a sacred chief who has also large governing powers in 
his own province, would decline to submit its spiritual opera- 
tions to the revision and censorship of the State. Yet we find 
that in the matter of the incarnations, the central mystery and 
essential dogma of Northern Buddhism, which furnishes the 
process by which all successions to the chief spiritual offices are 
managed, the Imperial Government interferes authoritatively, calls - 
for reports, and issues the most peremptory orders. The Gazettes of 
1876 contain three decrees illustrating the attitude of the State 
towards the lords spiritual of Lamaism, who, it should be understood, 
are also very powerful officials. The published papers begin witk 
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abstracts of an official letter from the Resident, or political chargé 
d@’affaires on the part of the Empire at Lhassa, the capital of the 
province which enjoys, as has been said, home rule under the 
hierarchic administration of the Grand Lama. A report had been 
received by the Tibetan Council that the Dharma Raja, or chief 
of religious law, had reappeared by metempsychosis in a certain 
person at a place in Mongolia, where he had been discovered and 
identified in due form—this being the accepted method by which the 
priests make their selections for such offices, and maintain the 
spiritual succession by transmigration of souls. The Tibetan 
Council reports, after proper inquiry, that this new birth turns 
out to be the reappearance of a religious chief who had in a 
former life behaved very badly indeed, and had been degraded 
for scandalous misconduct. Nevertheless the Council certifies 
that the present embodiment is perfectly authentic,. and they 
earnestly implore the Emperor to sanction it, one of the reasons 
being that in his penultimate life, that is in the existence preceding 
the life which he had led so badly, this very person had done good 
service to the State. They promise that he shall henceforward 
confine himself to religious practices, and shall not again meddle 
with worldly affairs. . 

For the State to deal with such metaphysical processes as these 
would seem to European administrators a somewhat formidable 
assumption of authority over things spiritual, involving delicate 
and somewhat mysterious problems of government. However, on 
the Tibetan petition there is only a brief order, “ Let the Depart- 
ment consider and report to Us.”” The second decree sets out the 
report of the Mongolian superintendency, stating that the re- 
embodiment is perfectly authentic, but showing cause why, for this 
very reason, it should not be allowed; and repeating that the 
person who has ventured to come to life again is no other than 
one Awang, who was degraded and punished for a heinous offence 
in the year 1845, banished from Tibet, subjected to rigorous 
surveillance, and placed on the official list of those “from whom 
the privilege of successive births into the world is withdrawn 
for ever.” His conduct, it appears, had been so intolerably dis- 
graceful that it was ordered that “on his decease, whether this should 
occur at his place of banishment or at home, he should be for ever 
forbidden to reappear on earth in human form, as a warning to those 
who bring disgrace upon the Yellow Church ;” and in 1854 he died 
while under surveillance. Lastly, we have the final orders on the 
case pronounced by Imperial rescript, upholding the previous sentence, 
and deciding authoritatively that the re-embodiment is not to be 
permitted. Obviously the Government has no notion of allowing 
an offender of this degree to elude surveillance by a temporary 
retirement into incorporeal existence, or to whitewash himself by 
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the simple subterfuge of a fresh birth. The case seems to have 
been important, and the decision must have caused some excite- 
ment in Lhassa, for vague rumours of trouble caused by an 
unauthorised incarnation spread as far as India, through the 
Buddhist monasteries on the Indian slopes of the Himalayan range 
separating Tibet from Bengal. 

It seems, indeed, that prohibition to reappear is not an uncommon 
exercise of control by the Government over disorderly Lamas; for 
in another case, where a spiritual dignitary had been dismissed and 
transmigration interdicted, a lenient view is taken, and the sentence 
is rescinded on petition of appeal, after the appellant’s death (be it 
noted) at Pekin. ‘‘ We decree that, as is besought of us, search may 
be made to discover the child in whose body the soul of the deceased 
Hucheng has been reborn, and that he be allowed to resume the 
government of his proper Lamasery.” All these proceedings afford 
evidence of the extraordinary rigour with which the Imperial Govern- 
ment seems to exercise its supremacy over all matters spiritual ; and 
they are curious as illustrating the little deference paid to religious 
susceptibilities whenever the public service, or the police of the 
Empire, or morality generally, is concerned. The Chinese Govern- 
ment surrounds itself with fictions and formulas; it seems to 
encourage every possible development of superstition, and to let the 
people be priest-ridden and spirit-ridden to any extent, on the under- 
standing that the State is always master, whether of priests, spirits, 
or deities. There is nothing unnatural in a despotic ruler wishing to 
hold this attitude; although it is very rare that he succeeds in doing 
so, or that, as seems to be the case in China, the people and even 
the priests acquiesce thoroughly in the arrangement. But all these 
things are to be explained by the peculiar religious atmosphere of 
Asia (as once of the whole primitive world), in which forms and 
fictions are real and yet unreal, familiar and yet mysterious, and 
where the gods are mixed up with actual everyday life, not separated 
off from the world of humanity by vast distances of space, or known 
through traditions of what happened long ago. Where infinite 
and various supernatural agencies are incessantly at work, it 
becomes obvious to the practical sense of mankind that unless they 
submit to some kind of regulation society can hardly go on; and 
thus the civil ruler, who is after all immediately responsible for 
keeping things in order, is allowed some latitude in dealing with the 
national divinities. Some compromise or concordat is almost always 
discovered, whereby a modus vivendi is arranged between the spiritual 
and temporal powers; although, as has been said already, in China 
it is very striking that the predominance should be so much on the 
temporal side. But in order to appreciate properly the uncere- 
monious ways of the Chinese Government towards spiritual or 
divine manifestations, we have to recollect that a belief or doctrine 
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such as that of transmigration does not usually harden into the 
consistency of a mysterious dogma, or become the exclusive property 
of theology, until it has passed far beyond the range of everyday 
popular experience. So long as these ideas about the gods, or about 
the re-embodiment of souls, are being actually applied to account for 
or to conceal events and actions that go on all round us, they are 
subject to the wear and tear of practical life; and they can be, and 
are, constantly modified to suit varying circumstances and emer- 
gencies. While they are in this loose flexible stage, a strong and 
shrewd Government can seize the occasion of shaping them to its 
own purposes. It is clear, indeed, that unless some such control 
were insisted upon, a Government would be exposed to all kinds of 
trickery and imposture, such as probably underlies the system of 
Lamaist embodiments. But to uncover and prosecute the impostors 
would shake the whole edifice, and might drag the civil power into 
controversy between the police and ‘the priests as to the identity of 
a reappearance, wherein the police would lose all /ocus standi, while 
the position of the priest would be impregnable. So the Chinese 
prefer to act as if the spiritual or divine character of a maurais sujet 
should make no difference to the authorities ; and the people would 
probably think much less of a ruler who should take a religion of 
this kind too seriously, when they themselves are by no means blind 
to its practical working. Various reverential fictions are occasion- 
ally invented to save the reputation of deities or spiritual personages 
whenever their privileges are being pushed so far that to yield 
implicit deference to supernatural manifestations would be clean 
against plain reason and common sense. Of course any consider- 
able coup d’état against factious divinities must be a stroke needing 
great resolution and an eye for the situation, but it can be done, 
as the Chinese example shows, by a consistently devout and religious 
Government, when necessary for the preservation of order. 

To modern habits of thought, which conceive a great gulf set, or 
a blank wall standing, between life and death, between the body and 
the spirit, the human and the divine, this grotesque intermixture of 
religion with municipal government, of miracles with police regula- 
tions, must appear strange and bewildering. The epigram that was 
supposed to have been written up over the place where the con- 
vulsionist miracles were suppressed by royal ordinance— 


‘* De par le roi, défense 4 Dieu 
De faire miracle en ce lieu,” 


reads in European history as a very profane jest, but apparently it 
might be accepted in earnest, as emanating from proper and uncon- 
tested authority, if it were issued on a similar occasion by the Board 
of Worship or of Ceremonies in China. The fact seems to be that 
the mass of the Chinese are still in that intellectual period when in 
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regard to the conditions of their existence, and to the nature of the 
agencies and influences which surround them, men’s ideas are alto- 
gether hazy and indefinite. The Emperor lives far away at Pekin, 
shrouded in semi-divine mystery, making himself heard at intervals 
by his majestic ordinances, or seen occasionally in the performance of 
some stately ceremonial. Between him and his ministers on the one 
hand, and the gods of heaven and earth on the other hand, there can 
be to the multitude little or no difference of kind, and not much of 
degree. Such doctrines as those of transmigration and re-embodi- 
ment obviously tend to deepen the cloudy confusion which hangs 
over the frontier separating the phenomenal from the unseen world. 
That world is not a bourne whence no traveller returns, but only a 
stage in the circle of existence, a place where you change forms as 
costumes are changed behind scenes, and whence you may come for- 
ward again to play a different part in a different character or mode 
of being, or in a subsequent act of the samedrama. And beneath all 
this stage play of the natural imagination there probably lies the 
pantheistic feeling that perceives the substantial identity of divinity 
with every act and phase of nature, with men and spirits indifferently. 
One can comprehend how a highly-organized State could take firm 
grasp of all these shifting and anarchic ideas, and retain command 
over them as a natural incident of supreme rulership, without giving 
offence to its subjects, indeed with their full approbation. It may 
be supposed that this position must add immensely to the moral 
authority of the reigning dynasty; and that, for example, the 
strange power of veto exercised over re-embodiments must be very 
useful in a country where ambitious and turbulent characters set up as 
revivals of precedent gods, or heroes, or prophets. In different forms, 
indeed, the practice is universal throughout Asia, nor would any ordi- 
nary revolt or disturbance go far unless its leader assumed a religious 
character, mission, or motive. Even in British India a new embodi- 
ment can still give some little trouble, as we have seen very recently 
from a newspaper account of an attack made by a new sect upon the 
Jugunath temple. In India the matter was simply one for the police; 
and the courts will have kept carefully clear of any opinion as to the 
spiritual status or antecedents of the sect’s leader; whereas in China 
the authorities would probably have pronounced the embodiment not 
false or counterfeit, but simmply contraband, and they would have 
ordered him out of the world back into antenatal gloom, as if he 
had been a convict returned from beyond seas without proper per- 
mission. 

Whether the Chinese nation is naturally, or by reason of the 
teachings of Confucius and the higher Buddhism, more inclined to 
connect religion with morals than elsewhere in Eastern Asia, or 
whether the Chinese Government, which has undoubtedly realised the 
enormous value of outward morality to an administration, has really 
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succeeded, by persistent supervision, in maintaining in all external 
worships a general show of morality and propriety, it is hardly 
safe to conjecture. But all observers appear to agree that in China 
the public practices and the acknowledged principles of religion 
are decent and ethically tolerable, which is more than can be said 
for all rites and doctrines in adjacent countries. And it is not 
difficult to see how the Buddhistic dogma of promotion by merit 
through various stages of existence must have worked in with the 
system of open competition for official employ, which in China binds up 
all classes of the people so closely with the State’s administration. So 
also the systems of re-embodiment and deification serve to keep up 
the prestige and dignity of the Great Pure dynasty, for the Emperors 
of previous dynasties are not only worshipped as gods, but they may 
reappear and reign again, occasionally, in the person of later 
sovereigns, thus attesting the divine right and the true succession 
of the present family. On the other hand, all these devices for 
identifying the Government with the prevailing religion have one 
weak side: a religion may fall, and by its fall may drag down the 
dynasty. How dangerous to the Empire may bea religious uprising 
founded on a principle that escapes from or rejects the traditional 
State control, has been proved to the present generation by the 
Tai Ping insurrection, which is stated by all accounts to have arisen 
out of the misunderstood teachings of Christian missionaries. The 
enthusiasm of the new sect at once took a political form, and the 
leader, as usual, credited himself with a divine mission to seize 
temporal dominion, according to the invariable law of such move- 
ments in Asia, whereby the conqueror always claims religious 
authority, and the religious enthusiast declares himself ordained for 
political conquest. The whole atmosphere became rapidly charged 
with fanatic energy of a type more characteristic of Western than of 
Eastern Asia. Tai Ping, the leader, denounced idolatry, condemned the 
Taouist and Buddhist superstitions, and proclaimed fire and sword not 
only against the creeds, but against the dynasties that encouraged 
them. Probably nothing is more perilous to a Government that has 
incorporated the elder and milder religions into its system, and has 
soothed and lulled them into tame and subordinate officialism, than 
a direct assault upon those very religions by a wild and ardent faith 
suddenly blazing up in the midst of them. The fabric of con- 
servative government is threatened at its base; the more it has 
leant upon the old creeds the greater its risk of falling ; and this is 
evidently the vulnerable point of the whole principle of using 
religions as bulwarks to the State. A great ruler, like Constantine, 
may have the address and foresight to save his Government by going 
over to the winning side in time, but this has been rare in all ages 


and countries ; while in Asia strong religious upheavals still shatter 
dynasties and subvert empires. A. ©. Lyatt. 











THREE SONNETS. 
BISMARCK AT CANOSSA. 
Nor all disgraced, in that Italian town, 
The imperial German cowered beneath thine hand, 
Alone indeed imperial Hildebrand, 
And felt thy foot and Rome’s, and felt her frown 
And thine, more strong and sovereign than his crown, 
Though iron forged its blood-encrusted band. 
But now the princely wielder of his land, 
For hatred’s sake toward freedom, so bows down, 
No strength is in the foot to spurn : its tread 
Can bruise not now the proud submitted head : 
But how much more abased, much lower brought low, 
And more intolerably humiliated, 
The neck submissive of the prosperous foe, 


Than his whom scorn saw shuddering in the snow! 
December 31, 1881. 





QUIA NOMINOR LEO. 
I. 

Waar part is left thee, lion? _ Ravenous beast, 
Which hadst the world for pasture, and for scope 
And compass of thine homicidal hope 

The kingdom of the spirit of man, the feast 

Of souls subdued from west to sunless east, 

From blackening north to bloodred south aslope, 

All servile : earth for footcloth of the pope, 

And heaven for chancel-ceiling of the priest : 

Thou that hadst earth by right of rack and rod, 

Thou that hadst Rome because thy name was God, 
And by thy creed’s gift heaven wherein to dwell: 

Heaven laughs with all his light and might above 

That earth has cast thee out of faith and love : 

Thy part is but the hollow dream of hell. 

Il. 

The light of life has faded from thy cause, 

High priest of heaven and hell and purgatory : 

Thy lips are loud with strains of oldworld story, 
But the red prey was rent out of thy paws 
Long since: and they that dying brake down thy laws 

Have with the fires of death-enkindled glory 

Put out the flame that faltered on thy hoary 
High altars, waning with the world’s applause. 

This Italy was Dante’s: Bruno died 

Here: Campanella, too sublime for pride, 

Endured thy God’s worst here, and hence went home. 
And what art thou, that time’s full tide should shrink 
For thy sake downward? What art thou, to think 

Thy God shall give thee back for birthright Rome? 

January, 1882. A. C. Swinsurne. 
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“Wuy don’t you give us, in one of our Reviews, some account of 
your coaching trip from Brighton to Inverness, and tell us what. 
your dozen of American guests thought of us? I’m sure it would 
be interesting.” Upon this hint I write. The speaker was a noted 
politician—one busy with affairs of State—and, therefore, in this 
article I shall confine myself to the impression which political 
questions made upon the minds of my Republican friends; indeed, 
it would be impossible in one article to do more than consider one 
of the many interesting subjects which such a journey suggests ; nor 
could any article tell how delightful, beyond all anticipation, our 
excursion through your exquisitely beautiful island proved to be, 
while the happiness, the joyousness of the party from beginning to 
end is not to be described by words. Suffice it to say that the 
experiment has left us all unable to think of any mode of spending 
our coming summers which is not tame and insipid in comparison 
with coaching through Britain. But for the impressions of a 
political character received by my American guests ; what were they ? 
Well, marked as are the physical differences between the two 
countries, they decided that the political differences were not a whit 
less so. 

First, then, the radical difference which they found was that 
whereas in their own new land the fundamental questions of govern- 
ment were all settled, and the people were, politically speaking, at 
rest, enjoying all the blessings of a settled, stable system, loved and 
admired by all; here in this so-called old and settled land there 
was nothing settled whatever, and the people were in a ferment, 
satisfied with nothing, but agitating for drastic changes in almost 
every institution. 

My friends felt somewhat as if they had left the firm earth to roll 
and toss upon a changing sea. A strange feeling this, no doubt, but 
nevertheless nothing affected or surprised them more; nor is this to 
be wondered at, for at home, should political questions arise, the 
conversation would turn solely upon matters of detail—whether 
Secretary Blaine would or would not resign; or the propriety of 
Mr. Merritt’s removal from the Collectorship: whether the amount 
voted for the improvement of harbours and rivers was or was not 
excessive : who stood the best chance for the next Presidential 
nomination; and soon. These would furnish the topics of conver- 
sation. And, strange to say, the Tariff question, which troubles 
your people so much, would occupy a subordinate position as com- 
pared to the question of appointments to office. I have used the word 
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conversation advisedly ; of animated discussion there would be 
little or none. The fundamentals of government having long ago 
been fixed to the practically unanimous satisfaction of the inhabi- 
tants—for even the South at this early day shows peaceful acquiescence 
in the national ideas—there is nothing left to dispute about except 
modes of administration. 

Now, imagine the impression likely to be made upon gentlemen 
from such a settled community, by what they are immediately intro- 
duced to at your homes. It is enough to take their breath away to 
find that there is nothing fixed in England, as things political are 
fixed in America. That is the first discovery of a political character 
which my friends made, and their verdict was that while the hard- 
working American would undoubtedly find in the old home such 
social and domestic repose as he was a stranger to in his own land, 
that for political rest and thankfulness—for all the happiness which 
a patriot feels in dwelling midst a happy, contented, and harmonious 
people—he must seek the shores of the New Republic, and pity from 
his happier land the fate of those condemned to live under laws with 
which they are not satisfied, and which they are constantly assailing ; 
thus necessarily dragging out unsatisfactory lives politically under 
the old monarchy. , 

This may, in England, seem a strange impression for Americans 
to imbibe, but I am persuaded that outside of England it would not be 
regarded as at all unnatural. It is not often given, either to nations 
or to individuals, “‘ to see ourselves as others see us,” and least of all, 
I fear, to the Briton who has spent his life on his little island, 
reading English books which tell him—and truly tell him—how far 
his own country wasin advance of others a hundred years ago. Yes, 
then ; but some countries have not been asleep during these hundred 
years, and one has even been born in the interval of whose doings 
the older world must needs take note, and wonder. So that it is no 
longer with the old but with the new Governments that England 
must compare herself, if she enters for a place in the front rank. 
At all events our Americans liked England so much that they 
never ceased to express the hope that, by-and-by, Englishmen would 
get their political institutions to their liking, and then enjoy them in 
peace and be proud of them, instead of spending their political lives in 
abusing them. 

The American, after dinner, say with friends in London, probably 
receives his first rude shock by hearing discussed the propriety of 
doing away with one of your Chambers altogether, for our journey 
occurred during the Land Bill excitement. This seemed to him 
quite revolutionary. Imagine a proposition in America to abolish 
the Senate. While total abolition would be deprecated by the 
company, still the more moderate opinion would seem to be that a 
radical change in the constitution of the House of Lords was bound 
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to take place ere long. And the subject would be dismissed with 
the remark that “if the Lords set themselves up against the opinion 
of the country,” or, as it was gently put by one speaker, did not 
“behave themselves”’ (i.e. register the decrees of the Commons), 
“‘they would be swept away.” ‘‘ Here’s fine revolution for you, an’ 
we had the trick to see ’t.”” Of course the American thinks it not 
only insufferable, but absurd, that any class of men should legislate 
except in pursuance of their election from time to time by the people 
for this purpose ; but he is nevertheless surprised to find a class in 
England prepared to sweep the absurdity away. He had heard that 
an Englishman “ dearly loved a lord,” and now he doubts it. “Why 
don’t they elect their Second Chamber somewhat as we do, and then 
it would have some real power, as springing from the people, like 
the Commons? Our plan works so well, and we don’t have any dis- 
satisfaction.”’ That was what one of my friends wanted to know, 
but I could not very well answer his question. 

The next impression received by my American friends was derived 
from a discussion upon the Land question. Now it never enters the 
mind of an American that there is anything peculiarly sacred about 
property in land; that in a free country one cannot buy and sell 
land precisely as he could a horse or Consols, seems a proposition 
too ridiculous to talk about in the nineteenth century ; nor is he up 
in the beauties of entail and primogeniture. He hears of Scotch 
“‘ hypothec”’ as the woman at church heard of Mesopotamia, that 
strange but comforting word. And, I assure you, he learns with annoy- 
ing slowness how a man renting land is not allowed to clear it of game 
if he wants todoso. That a large number of those who cultivate 
the soil of England are only tenants-at-will seems to him the worst 
business arrangement he ever heard of; and as the discussion goes 
forward, he not only hears of “ tenant right,” but is more surprised 
to hear the heir to a dukedom interpose and say he had another right 
to urge—‘ landlord’s right,” which was so severely interfered with 
by the system of entail. Here again our friends are brought face to 
face with the fact that not only is the existence of the British Senate 
menaced, but that the laws governing the very soil of Britain are 
seemingly unsatisfactory to all classes concerned, landlords and 
tenants alike, and that it is confidently expected that Mr. Gladstone, 
in the very next Session, will be forced to introduce Bills radi- 
cally changing the condition of land tenure throughout the realm. 

These Americans are inquisitive, and wanted to know why England 
could not fix the Land question, and be done with it, by letting it fix 
itself as in America; for here there is no Land question to wrangle 
over, nor has there ever been any. It seems so simple and easy just 
to follow America’s lead; but nevertheless how many bites of this 
cherry will Mr. Gladstone have to take before the English people 
are at rest about their soil. Several bites at least, I opine. 
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At the pretty town of Lancaster we ran against one of the most 
surprising sights of our whole excursion. Of all the unexpected 
surprises in store for Americans in England, what one could vie 
with the spectacle of a clergyman of the Church of England 
imprisoned in this celebrated Castle of Lancaster because he con- 
scientiously thought it wrong, in his ministrations, to wear some- 
thing, or not to wear it, or to turn to the east, or not to turn, or 
some crime of equal magnitude ? A good, worthy man this reverend 
gentlemen, no doubt narrow, bigoted, and stubborn; all martyrs for 
dogma’s sake necessarily are made of such stuff. This incident 
brought before my friends the Church and State question, the 
delightful holy union which brings in its train such fruit as this. 
Said one of our party, “‘When the law, as then construed, gave the 
slaveholder the right to call upon us in the Free States to assist in 
capturing his fugitive slave, men could not be found to perform the 
disgraceful service. I wonder who the wretch was, in Lancashire, 
who marched the Rev. Mr. Green to jail!” 

I did what I could to explain to my indignant friends how heinous 
Mr. Green’s offence had been, inasmuch as he had made a “bargain” 
with the State to worship God as the State directed, but the word 
“bargain ” only created more disgust, and they left the prison 
saying, “And this England. Shame!” This incident was not 
easily effaced from the minds of the Americans, and Church and 
State presented a frequent topic of conversation. A Presbyterian 
minister, in Scotland, gave them renewed surprise by telling them 
that he had for some years been a pastor of a thriving congre- 
gation in England, but had returned to Scotland for several reasons, 
one of which was that he found the position of a dissenting minister 
there was rendered unpleasant and unfruitful, in some degree, through 
the social inferiority under which, as compared with an Episcopal 
clergyman, he was compelled to labour. He mentioned that even in 
works of a general character, pertaining to the welfare of the town, 
it was seldom that the ministers of the Established Church in Eng- 
land would co-operate publicly with the ministers of dissent. I 
suppose this will not seem very appalling to your readers, but to 
the American it seems monstrous. He is not used to “ fashion” 
and “ society’ in matters religious, nor to State interference with 
ministers; therefore he fails to see the justice of the Government 
patronizing one sect in preference to another, or of prohibiting a 
congregation from worshipping as it chooses. And he notes that 
this is another of the burning questions which sow discomfort and 
divide a people in a manner to which he happily finds no counter- 
part at home. 

But while the House of Lords may be built upon the sand, and 
not sure of standing out the next political gale, surely the House of 
Commons is the one institution “whole as the marble, firm as the 
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rock”; and the American longs to find in that Mother of Parlia- 
ments the tranquillity he has elsewhere searched for in vain. 
“House of Commons, sir! Why, it’s as bad as the Lords,” said one 
English gentleman. ‘‘ You think the Commons, as at present con- 
stituted, pleases the people of England. Why, my dear sir, our 
party is pledged to change the electorate and give the people of this 
country a fair and equal chance to vote for its members, and when 
this is secured, take my word for it, we shall have abuses promptly 
remedied without wasting years over trifling reforms.” My friends 
displayed excessive caution in accepting this gentleman’s opinion of 
the House, but of course soon learned that he was not wrong in 
stating that an extension of the electorate and a redistribution of 
seats were considered, by public opinion, imperatively required to 
render even the House of Commons acceptable to the nation. 

I confess I was sorry to see the disappointment of my friends in 
their search for just one English institution with which, as at present 
constituted, the people were satisfied. After the House of Commons 
_ went, I grew apprehensive that the search would be in vain. Had 
we been destined to steer clear of the “minions of the law,” we 
might have found in the Judiciary the long-sought-for stability, but, 
as fate would have it, we were confronted one evening with an ex- 
haustive recital of the lamentable condition of jurisprudence in 
England. Nay, the code of the State of New York was cited as 
something which it was fondly hoped might some day be imitated. 
The delay and expense of judicial proceedings were declared to be 
scandalous, and this statement was not only not disputed, but con- 
curred in by those who should know. In this connection perhaps I 
may be allowed to mention an incident which was very pleasing to 
my Republican friends. A legal gentleman, referring to the State 
of New York, said that he had, within a few days, been connected 
with a cause which necessitated the production of a commission from 
that great State. When he opened the document and began to read 
it in court, ‘‘ We, the people of the State of New York in Supreme 
Court assembled, hereby authorise and empower,” &c., &c., he was 
struck by the grand and simple words which so fittingly described 
the only true source of power. ‘‘ Had this been a commission of my 
own country,”’ said he, “it would have read ‘ We, Victoria, by the 
Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith,’ and a long rigmarole of that sort.” <“Rigmarole,” that was 
the very word, and my American friends smiled. How could they 
help it. “Her Majesty’s Fleet,” “ Her Majesty’s Army,” and most 
of all, “‘ Her Majesty’s Government,” about all of which she is not 
allowed to say a word, makes one smile who is not used to it. It is 
very odd to a Republican who knows nothing but the People; but 
“rigmarole ” sounded rather strong. It was evident that the stable 
institution was not to be found amongst the lawyers; on the con- 
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trary, asin the other great departments of State, so with the law, it 
was not in a form satisfactory to the people. 

As I have before remarked, the Irish Land Bill was the imme- 
diate cause of political excitement as we travelled, and the Irish 
question was consequently the theme upon several occasions. 

My friends heard many cures proposed for the malady of Irish 
disaffection—from the thorough, but rather obsolete, one of wishing 
the entire population drowned by a second flood and the island 
repeopled by decent Scotchmen, down to the milder remedy of 
governing Ireland as you do India, or as a Crown colony. 

In the American opinion, certainly something must be done to 
secure and hold the patriotic affection of the Irish people as that of 
the Scotch is held, or England’s claim to be a ruler of men maust be 
disallowed. To hold an integral part of the realm down by double 
the number of troops in the entire American army and call this 
government, won’t do. While Americans agree that separation is 
not to be thought of, and that Britain will, or should, as soon con- 
sent to Irish Independence as America would consent to the loss of one 
inch of territory over which float the Stars and Stripes, yet they find in 
the Irish contention much which should in simple justice be allowed. 

My friends stated England’s wrongful position thus :—England 
tries always to govern Ireland, not by Irishmen according to Irish 
ideas, but by Englishmen according to English ideas. They will 
never succeed in doing so, nor ought they to succeed. It was Lincoln 
who observed one day, in talking about slavery, that God never 
made one man good enough to rule, or own, another man ; still less 
has He ever made one race competent to rule another without caus- 
ing irreparable injury to both. All that England has to do to make 
Ireland, in the course of a generation, as loyal and as proud of its 
connection with her as Scotland is, is to do with Ireland as she was 
compelled to do with determined and invincible Scotland: let her 
manage her internal affairs in her own way—her religion, her laws, 
and her officials all her own, and differing radically from those of 
England. Imagine an English Lord Advocate for Scotland sent to 
Edinburgh, or English representatives in the Commons endeavouring 
to force measures upon Scotland in defiance of the Scotch represen- 
tatives. Scotland would not stand this. We hope the Irish will 
prove themselves men enough not to stand it either. 

My friends had the Federal remedy to propose for Ireland, and 
Scotland too, for that matter. Each state provided with a Local 
Assembly to manage its local affairs and ¢o maintain order through 
the civil power, calling only upon the Central Authority for military 
in extreme case, should the local power in any emergency prove 
inadequate. Look at America to-day : its authority undisputed over 
thousands of miles of territory, all as peaceful in South Carolina and 
Arkansas as in Surrey or Mid Lothian, and scarcely a soldier within 
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the region, and this simply because upon each community devolves the 
necessity for preserving law and order. Washington interferes not 
with anything South Carolina sees fit and proper to enact for her 
own government, and South Carolinians alone govern South Carolina, 
as Pennsylvanians alone govern Pennsylvania. Let Irishmen alone 
govern Ireland, keeping inviolate the right of Parliament to legis- 
late upon questions affecting the Empire. And if there is not 
capacity in the race to manage Ireland’s local affairs and maintain 
peace and order, let them suffer until experience teaches them that 
these invaluable blessings are worth fighting for by every decent 
citizen. If the well-disposed citizens of Ireland will not enrol 
themselves and put down pillage and disorder and maintain the 
local government of Ireland, by Irishmen duly elected, let Irishmen 
suffer the consequences of its degeneracy. But it will not suffer, so 
say my Americans ; society knows the law of self-preservation, and 
will promptly vindicate its right to be. 

The impressions of the Americans, therefore, in regard to Eng- 
land’s past management of the Irish question were not favourable, 
nor did they findin gazing to the westward the peace and tranquillity 
which are properly ascribed to English rule. 

The American tariff was, as you may suspect, fiercely assailed and, 
economically considered, completely demolished over and over again 
during our trip. My friends were often asked why their tariff was 
not changed so as to admit your goods, but the questions they had to 
ask were, ‘‘ How is this—are we not the greatest customers for your 
goods ? What are you talking about? Last year we took no less 
than £25,000,000, while France in 1879 took only £14,000,000, and 
Germany only £19,000,000. India excepted, no nation in the world 
takes as much of your manufactures as America. What do you 
mean about not admitting your goods?’”’? The Englishman is rather 
nonplussed by the response, and modestly intimates that America 
might take more, but this the American deems unreasonable. 

Another phase of the question was a subject for merriment 
with us. ‘The Free Trade enthusiast was certain that if America 
only went in for Free Trade she would soon be Britain’s strongest 
competitor in the neutral markets of the world, and that the worst 
thing for Britain that could possibly happen would be America’s 
conversion to the Free Trade theory. We met this gentleman not 
once nor twice, but often; and I see no less an authority than 
Mr. Gladstone, if correctly reported, has just said at Leeds that 
Britain’s control of the world’s commerce was assured only as long as 
the United States adhered to the protective system. If this be so, my 
American friends wish your Cobden Club and all your writers would 
pay due regard to the best interests of their own land, and allow 
America with all her home trade to rest satisfied, and leave for 
Britain as long as possible the trade of the world. But, in good 
sooth, it is a pity that people who know little of the circumstances 
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which surround the question should put forth such fallacies. When 
the labour of America has no fertile, unsettled prairies inviting it at 
all times, and the country is populated as Britain is, then manufac- 
turers can produce here and ship to neutral markets in competition 
with you, because labour will be as cheap. In five hundred years 
perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s theory may be applicable: at present it has 
no bearing. Were the tariff abolished to-morrow and employers 
attempted to reduce wages, our skilled workmen would move west- 
ward in large numbers and settle upon the land, especially from such 
undesirable avocations as those connected with mines, or with the 
steel and iron manufacture which underlie so largely the cost of 
manufactured articles of almost every description. Men will not 
work at hard, dirty tasks in this country except for exorbitant 
remuneration. It is for this reason that while you pay 7s. 6d. for 
puddling a ton of iron, we have to pay in Pittsburgh 22s. 9d., or 
nearly three times as much. It is unnecessary, therefore, for 
England to trouble herself about any serious competition from 
America in the markets of the world for many generations to come, 
tariff or no tariff. 

The Fair Trade idea cropped out now and then during our journey. 
Now if there was one thing considered certain, it was that England 
was clear about the supreme blessings of Free Trade. To hear that 
a new doctrine had been broached, and that it was open to question 
whether, after all, Free Trade had not been too free, and that it was 
not Free but Fair Trade that was to bring all the desired fruits 
in its train, was another proof to my friends that political questions 
knew no restin England. But the Fair Trade idea gave them much 
amusement. They cheerfully conceded your right to put any tax 
you chose upon imports, and promised one gentleman that nobody 
on their side would presume to print tracts and distribute them 
among you proving that you did not understand your own business. 
(I saw the printing press of the Cobden Club as this remark was 
dropped.) What tax England puts upon anything that she imports is 
her own affair, with which, to the American mind, it would be most 
impertinent for any other people to interfere. But what concerns 
the American is the suggestion upon which the Fair Trade idea 
hangs: that the products of his country should be discriminated 
against ; that the wheat of Canada or Australia should be taken 
free, although they have their tariffs upon British manu- 
factures as America has, while wheat grown upon American soil 
should be taxed.’ This was the amusing part to my friends. ‘“ How 
long do you suppose,” said they, “we should admit British manufac- 
tures as we now do upon the same terms as we do those of your 
competitors if you attempt to discriminate against our products?” 
I am a manufacturer of steel rails and of iron, and you should 
have heard my laugh at the bare suggestion that you would 
favour the products of any land, colonial or foreign, over those 
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of America. ‘An’ thou lovest me, do it,’ was my first expres- 
sion, for assuredly I should have to trouble myself no longer as to 
the best means of cheapening iron and steel here if there was a 
farthing levied upon distinctively American products. Why, there 
would not be seen a steel rail, nor a ten of iron, nor a yard of woollen 
cloth from Britain in all this broad land, and your growing trade 
with this swelling Republic, worth in the near future all your 
Colonial trade put together, would be a dream of the past. Any 
discrimination against one country in favour of another must 
partake of the nature of an offensive act and cause a rupture of 
cordial relations. Much as it might enure to my gain financially, I 
love my native land far too well to wish it embarked upon a course 
of such stupendous folly as that of attempting to discriminate against 
America in any shape orform. Britain does not hold the cards to 
win at such a game. 

I have purposely left the only remaining political edifice till the 
last. The Throne itse/f. Surely here is something so high as to 
float in serene calm above the storms that rage below. . Such, 
however, was not the impression received by my American friends. 
It goes without saying that they were all loyal Republicans, and 
thoroughly satisfied that no form of government compares with 
that in forming a homogeneous people; and they are prepared, no 
doubt, to throw up their hats and cheer lustily for the British 
Republic as soon as you like, always provided it does not come while 
the Queen lives. At the mere mention of “the Queen” every American 
hat is offina moment. I only say “the Queen.” It is not necessary 
to add Victoria, for to the American there is but one Queen in 
the world, and she has not within her own dominions a more 
devoted constituency than she has here. The American visits 
England with an idealised conception of her Majesty, and it shocks 
him to hear intimations that she should come out from her retire- 
ment, that she fails to fulfil the duties of her station, and that she 
loves Scotland too well. 

My friends were always ready to do battle for her Majesty upon 
such occasions. While in Scotland I do not think they heard one 
word which did not betoken reverence and even affection for her, 
yet the occasions in England were not infrequent upon which she 
was, as we all considered, spoken of somewhat disparagingly. Still 
the overwhelming majority of the people of all ranks are clearly 
devoted to her, and if her right to reign were disputed and her 
claims submitted to the popular vote of the people, no potentate has 
ever been elected by such a majority as she would have. This thought 
pleased my American friends, and allowed them to claim that she 
was “just the same as if she had been elected,’ and therefore “a 
good-enough Republican.” But it is impossible to have the question 
of hereditary legislators agitated and their extinction threatened in 
the leading Reviews without embracing in the scope of the discussion 
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the title of the principal official to rule, when it rests upon no better 
logical basis than their Lordships’ House. Consequently the Throne 
itself was canvassed more than once at dinner-tables, and one thing 
sure our American friends found fixed in England after all, to wit, 
that as long as the Queen reigns the Monarchy is secure ; and this 
gave them infinite pleasure. 

The difference between America and England in regard to the 
highest officer of their respective systems appears to be that while 
that of the former is wholly independent of the occupant, being a 
form destined to survive in spite of all personal conditions, the 
Monarchical system which still lingers in Britain is dependent for 
its continuance upon the personal character of each successive ruler, 
and will be abolished when the first improper occupant comes, and. 
the more highly developed Republican form attained. Such was 
certainly the impression received by our Americans, and therefore it 
would not greatly surprise them were England, without much 
previous agitation, to decide some day that she was prepared to 
range herself with the Republics upon the east and west. When 
that day comes, and England and America are sister Republics, 
united in vindicating the equal rights of man against class distinctions 
and hereditary rule, Mr. Bright’s-wish may be fully realised, “that. 
there may be two nations but one people.” 

In conclusion, if the constitution of the Second Chamber is in 
danger, if even the House of Commons is on the eve of decided 
changes, if the tenure of the very soil of the realm is unsatisfactory, 
if the system of law is to be recast, if the sacred Church itself is a. 
bone of contention amid angry sects, and if the Throne itself be 
dependent upon the personal character of one man; in short, if 
England is not pleased with any of her political institutions, was it 
any wonder that the sympathies of my American friends were deeply 
touched by the sad spectacle of a dissatisfied, divided, wrangling 
people, irritated by the pressure of old forms from which the body 
politic in the natural course of development struggles to be free, yet 
apparently lacking the courage to cast off at one manly stroke, 
at once and for ever, all that hinders the new birth. My 
friends, who had the kindest feelings for England before their visit, 
left it with those feelings warmed and quickened into fond affection 
for the old home, and breathed as they sailed away a fervent wish 
that she might soon find ‘“‘a happy issue out of all her troubles,” and 
that “all things might be settled by her endeavours upon the best 
and surest foundations,” —foundations not less secure, not less lasting, 
and above all, not less just to every man as man, nor less satisfactory 
to all her people, than those of which Americans, with the Republican 
form as a finality, find themselves the proud and happy possessors. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
New Yor. 
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MR. SWINBURNE’S TRILOGY. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, has hitherto been unfortunate in her poets. 
She is one of the most picturesque figures in history, and till the last 
fifteen years it would have been difficult to refer readers in search of 
an ideal portrait to anything more satisfactory than Scott’s sketch in 
the Abbot, and the still more slightly filled outline in the Tales of a 
Grandfather. Alfieri and Schiller were tempted by her fame; but 
neither can be said to have succeeded. Alfieri, in spite of his instincts, 
could not escape the influence of the example of Metastasio, who 
hovered through a long and not unprosperous career on the confines 
of melodrama and opera. Alfieri’s zeal (which decidedly outran his 
knowledge) for Greek severity and simplicity of treatment constantly 
tended to efface everything but the main lines of the situation, and 
to reduce the characters to puppets, who would seem sentimental if 


. the strings that set them dancing were not held sotight. The whole 


tragedy of Darnley’s death is transacted as if no one had been con- 
cerned in it except Mary and Murray (called La Moreé), Bothwell, and 
Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador, called Ormondo. One may measure 
how much Alfieri cared for literal historical truth (perhaps how 
much he knew of it) by two or three facts. Morton does not appear 
or make himself felt at any point of the action ; Murray is in Scot- 
land, and in communication with the Queen to the last; Darnley is 
simply a faithless and thankless husband, who has the bad sense 
to be jealous, instead of the tragi-comical zany whom it might have 
seemed easy beforehand to put away amid universal applause. As 
for the general local colour, Murray exhorts Darnley—as he explains 
without any personal interest—to foster the chosen children of God, 
not the God of Rome, who is a God of blood and wrath, as if the 
God of John Knox were a God of sweetness and light. On the other 
hand, in Alfieri, Mary and Bothwell are at least well-bred. Mary 
is the perplexed lady; Bothwell is the urgent champion, whose sense 
of his mistress’s wrongs is, perhaps, a little over-quickened by his 
desire to possess and console her: but still they make a more digni- 
fied pair than modern historians, with the Casket Letters before them, 
are apt to reproduce. 

Schiller cannot be accused of isolating his chief figures unduly. 
He brings Queen Elizabeth and all her court to Fotheringay ; he 
assumes that the French marriage and Mary’s trial are on the 
tapis together, in order that he may bring upon the stage the whole 
intricate scene of Elizabethan politics, and make the long personal 
rivalry of two women, each of whom had charms of her own, culmi- 
nate in a skilfully managed scolding match. If one feels that Alfieri 
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gives his readers too little history, one feels that Schiller gives them 
too much. He spends a great deal ef ingenuity in providing his 
characters with opportunities to make reflections and express opinions 
which would have found a more appropriate place in a good quar- 
terly article on a work on the subject, by Robertson or Alfieri, and 
with all his pains he is magnificently unhistorical. He passes dry- 
shod over the conspiracy of Babington, and invents a conspiracy of 
an imaginary Mortimer to rescue Mary at the last, which is only 
defeated by the intervention of Leicester. To be sure, there is a 
certain justification for this, as it enabled Schiller to make dramatic 
use of one of Queen Elizabeth’s worst weaknesses. It is clear that it 
would have cost her less to have had her rival assassinated than to 
authorise her execution, and the most effective way of emphasizing 
this essential element in the situation is to place her in communica- 
tion with a volunteer assassin, who deceived his employer as she 
deserved to be deceived. 

Alfieri and Schiller had the good or evil fortune to write for a 
public which knew as much or as little of Mary Stuart as we know 
of the obscurer Lives of Plutarch or Cornelius Nepos. Mr. Swin- 
burne writes after Mr. Froude, and gives his readers credit for having 
studied his predecessor diligently ; the Elizabethan dramatists were 
more at ease in embroidering the stout canvas furnished to them by 
chroniclers like Hall or Holinshed. They did not feel themselves 
bound in any way to penetrate by dint of imagination into secrets 
that will always perhaps lie out of reach of historical knowledge. 
Victor Hugo undertook to do this with characteristic daring before 
the original documents of the past had been made accessible to con- 
temporary readers. He divined what he announced to be the 
essence of the past, he expounded his own divinations in his pre- 
faces, and he illustrated them by plentiful and impossible inventions 
in his plays. 

Mr. Swinburne is too intelligent a disciple to be misled by the 
errors of his master, if he is too pious to detect them. The gravest 
liberty which he takes with history, throughout his trilogy 
is a suggestion that Mary Beaton decided the fate of Mary Stuart. 
There may be authorities for the belief that Elizabeth was moved 
to sign the warrant by the sight of a letter which Mary had had sense 
enough to wish suppressed, because it showed too much of her 
inclination to believe all the scandal the plain-spoken Countess of 
Shrewsbury had to tell of her mistress. But no known historian 
has ever asserted that the paper was forwarded at the decisive 
moment because Mary Stuart, when she heard Chastelard’s last 
song again after more than twenty years, could not or would not 
remember the name of the singer. Fletcher, it may be remembered, 
did not disdain a more or less imaginary accident of the same kind 
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in Henry VIII., and since then dramatists have generally felt it 
due to their art to play Providence, even in historical plays, to their 
characters. Shakespeare himself leaves his principal characters to 
bear their historical fate, so far as he knew it, unaltered and 
uninfluenced by his own devices; but even Shakespeare has more 
than one half historical character like Falconbridge or Falstaff, who 
are at once actors and spectators, and give the kind of unity to the 
play which used to be given by the chorus. 

Apart from her one decisive intervention, this is the position of 
Mary Beaton throughout Mr. Swinburne’s trilogy ; and her ré/e is 
certainly indispensable. It would have been impossible to represent 
the real unity of Mary’s chequered career as queen and captive 
through five-and-twenty years within any possible dramatic limits, 
and the three episodes which form the subject of the three plays have 
no visible connection of their own. But this is admirably supplied 
by making the victim of the tragedy of Chastelard the witness and 
the judge of the tragedy of Darnley, and witness, judge, and execu- 
tioner in the final tragedy of Mary. The parallel is carried out in 
detail. Mary Beaton watches the death of Mary, as she had watched 
the death of Chastelard, and hears the same curse on the Queen’s 
enemies after both. As a matter of stage management, perhaps the 
scene of Chastelard’s execution is better contrived than that of 
Mary’s. A conversation between two ladies at a window about what 
is going on in the street, out of sight of the spectators, would look 
more lifelike than a conversation in a balcony about what was going 
on in the hall below, if the hall was to be out of sight of the spec- 
tators too. Asa matter of dramatic construction, both may be said 
to combine the advantages of the Elizabethan method of leading the 
characters off the stage to execution, and the Greek method of sending 
a messenger from within to describe the catastrophe to the chorus. 

One cannot say that these details are unimportant, because neither 
Bothwell nor Queen Mary can ,have been intended even for a re- 
generated stage; even a closet drama is acted in the imagination. 
Perhaps in all dramas the most beautiful figures owe something to 
the imagination not only of the writer, but of the reader. 

And this, if true at all, is especially true of Mary Beaton: it is 
little that she can do, it is not much that she can say. We have 
to remember what she is. Upon this condition her simple reiterated— 


‘* But I will never leave you till you die,” 


has the same sort of impressiveness as the mute shrouded figure of 
Achilles mourning for Patroclus, which occupied the centre of the 
stage half through one of the most famous tragedies of Aischylus. 
She is an incarnate Nemesis; her pale, shadowy, placid features are 
the mask of the avenging deities who are always shod with wool. 
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She helps her beloved to his doom without reproaching him; she 
watches her mistress without menacing her; she listens to her 
ecstatic piety without rebuking her; she prays to be delivered from 
the necessity of betraying her ; and at last she sees her die without 
exulting over her. Her only hope in the death of her Queen is to 
be able to die soon after, with all her passion burnt out long ago. 
We heard already— 


But now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are. 


Mary Beaton makes us say the same of destiny; for the poet 
assumes throughout that destiny is bound to fulfil her desire and 
her trust. The retribution which makes her heart beat with intoler- 
able satisfaction is not to be called vengeance, or even justice. 
Mary Stuart has suffered far more keenly before; in her last strait 
she feels herself comparatively innocent, more righteous at any rate 
than her denouncers; she has had the last triumph of putting them 
in the wrong; her death comes upon her as a not unwelcome 
surprise. To the last she sees in Mary Beaton only a faithful 
companion, who has never been able to speak out the love which she 
doubtless felt. After all Mary Beaton’s awestruck waiting, after all 
her bitter heart-searching, death comes at last out of her hand more 
like a deliverance than anything else. It is seldom a tragedy which 
deals with such bloody matter leaves the reader so calm. We 
are made to feel that the worst does not need to be explained, 
or atoned ; nature and time are sure to be too strong for it; at last it 
will be left behind and vanish away. In spite of Mary Beaton’s 
mistrust, if we are to think she is mistrustful, it seems as if Mary 
Stuart met her own end in a nobler mood than Mary Beaton wit- 
nessed her beloved’s, when Mary Beaton says—- 


I too have prayed. 
God hear at last her prayers not less than mine, 
Which failed not sure of hearing. 
We do not ask who prayed most sincerely, but who prayed most 
generously. 

The character of Mary Beaton has another value. She is the one 
ideal element throughout the trilogy, and brings the end into har- 
mony with the beginning. As we turn from Chastelard to Bothwell, 
and from Bothwell to Mary Stuart, we feel as if we were going all 
the time from bad to worse, leaving a world of gracious imaginings, 
of bright passions, though their fruit is death, for a world of coarse 
violence, of brutal desires—a world of dull intrigue. It would be too 
abrupt a transition to the serenity of Mary’s last hours, if through 
all we had not seen the same pure and patient figure watching for 
what she alone foresees, till she has ceased to wish for it. 
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Throughout we have spectators of another kind: representatives of 
the passionate Protestantism which made any real loyalty impossible 
in Scotland, while for the time it seemed tointensify loyalty in England. 
In Chastelard they only appear like the little black specks of cloud 
in a clear sky, that are the precursors of the hurricane in Bothwell. 
Knox and the citizens of Edinburgh make themselves felt as a 
greater power than Murray or Morton : though the action of the play 
is carried on without them, their part is more like the scrivener’s scene 
in Richard III., than like the tribunes and the citizens in Corio- 
Janus. In Mary Stuart, again, Phillips is meant to show what was 
noblest in the temper of the Puritan Association in defence of 
Queen Elizabeth, of which we are shown less worthy samples 
in the citizens who meet to gloat approvingly over the spectacle 
of Babington and his fellows hung, drawn, and quartered. 
Mary herself is almost the sole representative of Catholicism until 
we come to Babington and the rest, and the only effect of their 
creed which the author cares to represent, is that they were open 
to be convinced by Jesuits of the merits of killing heretical sovereigns. 
As Mary died a quasi-martyr, it is natural that poets and historians 
should combine to represent her as a zealot who only lacked the 
power to be a persecutor, though there is a good deal of evidence 
that at bottom she was of Catherine de Medici’s mind, and cared 
more for the maintenance of her own authority than for any creed 
whatever. A zealous Catholic would have hardly enjoyed the defeat 
and execution of a rebel who offered to set up the mass again in three 
shires ; but it was Mary’s interest to pose as a zealous Catholic in 
her correspondence with France and Spain, for her friends in France 
were zealots and the King of Spain was the paragon of bigots. For 
herself, so far as she was capable of conscientious attachment to any 
-ereed, she was attached to the creed of her mother and her uncles; 
and she had a truly royal repugnance to see her own creed persecuted, 
especially when it was persecuted in her own name, which, so far as 
the evidence goes, was in a fair way to expand into a wholesome objec- 
tion to persecution in general. In theory, and so far as they dared 
in practice, her descendants who came to the throne were decidedly 
in advance of public opinion in all that concerns toleration. 

It need not be said that Mr. Swinburne takes the severest view 
from first to last, especially at first: historians have commonly hesi- 
tated to condemn her in the matter of Chastelard, who certainly 
behaved as if he were crazy, and in those days criminal lunatics fared 
the worse and not the better for their frenzy. Mr. Swinburne makes 
Mary play with her mad lover like a cat with a mouse, enjoying his 
admiration and his accomplishments all the more because she sees his 
danger, and never so near loving him as when she has decided to 
let him die for her after she has humbled herself to coax and to scold 
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him to get back the reprieve she had granted. At last Chastelard 
breaks out— 
Why there it lies, torn up. 
Queen. God help me, sir! 
Have you done this ? 
Chastelard. Yea, sweet ; what should I do ? 
Did I not know you to the bone, my sweet ? 
God speed you well: you have a goodly lord. 
Queen. My love! Sweet love, you are more fair than he ; 
Yea, fairer many times: I love you much. 
Sir, know you that ? 


Chastelard. I think I know that well. 
* *- * * 


* 


Queen. It may be, man will never love me more, 
For [ am sure I shall not love man twice. 

Chastelard. I know not; men must love you in life’s spite, 
For you will always kill them ; man by man 
Your lips will bite them dead. Yea, though you would, 
You shall not spare one ; all will die of you. 


Mary Beaton says to her— 


Pray you love me, madam ; 
And swear you love me and will let me live, 
That I may die the sooner. 


This is in answer to a passionate protestation of Mary’s resolution 
to save Chastelard, of which the only visible object is to send Mary 
Beaton and Mary Carmichael away. Indeed, all through Chastelard 
Mary’s cowardice is .as strange as her cruelty; three-quarters of 
the play seems to be written on the hypothesis that she is a self- 
indulgent coward :' the other quarter, which on a first and second 
reading gives the tone to the whole, is mystical, and tragical. 
According to this Mary is— 

A Venus crowned who eats the hearts of men. 

Chastelard says of her before she has betrayed him or wronged 
him in any way— 

I know her ways of loving, all of them. 
A sweet, soft way the first is; afterwards, 


It burns and bites like fire; the end of that, 
Charred dust, and eyelids bitten through with smoke. 


The thought of love always seems to call up the thoughts of God 
and of hell; at least, in the mind of the true lover; the false Queen 
stops short at God. 

All this element of the play belongs, not to the subject or to the 
heroine, but to a mood of the author which, while it lasted, ransacked 
his richly-furnished imagination for illustrations. Theatrical per- 
formances used to be regarded as a religious service. From this 
point of view Chastelard might have been composed for a feast of 
Dolores, and Erectheus for a feast of Hesperia, and, perhaps, Mary 
Stuart for a feast of Proserpine. 


(1) Mr. Swinburne relies upon Knox for his typical scene, where Mary begs Murray 
to save her from the risk of a public trial by having Chastelard taken off in prison. 
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There is nothing of this ambiguity of aim in Bothwell. Mary is 
treated quite objectively for her own sake, not as an embodiment of a 
hectic day-dream, and on the whole she may be said to gain by it; 
she is harder and coarser, and her attractions are not represented as 
something to rave about, but her wit is keener and her courage 
higher; she has made so much progress in honesty that she even 
shrinks from deceiving her husband at the bidding of her lover, and 
her courage and faithfulness at Carberry Hill are strong enough to 
rivet the mercenary heart of Bothwell. And though her love for 
Bothwell raises her to her highest pitch of heroism, one feels that 
it is only an episode in her pursuit of power and ve ;eance. True, 
there are still traces of sentimentalism: when Mary is tired of over- 
ruling Rizzio’s good advice, she wishes she could be a shepherdess. 
Rizzio thinks she would weary if she were. 


Faith, who knows ? 
But I would not be weary ; let that be 
Part of my wish. I could be glad and good, 
Living so low, with little labours set, 
And little sleeps and watches, night and day 
Falling and flowing as small waves in the sea. 
From shine to shadow and back, and out and in 
Among the firths and shallows of low life. 
I would I were away and well. No more, 
For dear love, talk no more of policy. 
Let France, and faith, and envy, and England be, 
And kingdom go, and people; I had rather rest 
Quiet for all my simple span of life, 
With few friends’ loves closing my life days in, 
And few things known, and grace of humble ways, 
A loving little life of sweet small works. 
Good faith, I was not made for other life. 


But in the main Mary is a manful adventuress who only trades 
upon her womanhood when luck goes against her, and she has to 
seduce her enemies from Darnley to Murray upwards by a pathetic 
display of her weakness. In Chastelard she is striving vainly to 
live up to her delight in the fight at Corrichie, where Huntley the 
elder was put down in her name ; in Bothwell the delight in battle is 
her truest and highest happiness. Again and again the poet makes 
opportunities to repeat speeches like this— 


I had in mind 
Either to sail or drive the deer to-day. 
I fear not so much rainfall or sea-drift 
That I should care to house or hide my head. 
I never loved the windless weather, nor 
The dead face of the water in the sun. 
I had rather the live wave leapt under me, 
And fits of foam struck light in the dark air, 
And the sea’s kiss were keen upon my lip, 
And bold as loye’s and bitter. 
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After these reflections she naturally goes on to explain that the 
memory of the past ought never to outlast the blurred sunshine on a 
wave; and finding Bothwell ready to agree with her so far, goes on— 

If I were man, I would be man like you. 
Bothwell. What then ? 
Queen. And being so loved as you of me, 
I would make use of love, and in good time 
Put the scythe to it and reap; it should not rot, 
As corn ungarnered, it should bring forth bread 
And fruit of life to strengthen me; but mark: 
Who would eat bread must earn bread. Would you be 
King? 
Bothwell. Nay; but servant ever to my Queen. 

It is certainly a proof of courage that any writer should commit 
himself to the hypothesis that Mary was really in love with Both- 
well even fora time. The only evidence available is that of the 
Casket Letters, which were certainly garbled when translated from 
French to Scotch, and back again, though it is a difficult question 
how far the bad faith of Mary’s enemies reached, whether they were 
compelled to adapt her letters to Darnley to their view of her rela- 
tions to Bothwell, or whether they had genuine letters to Bothwell 
in their hands, and had only to ‘suppress any evidence they might 
have contained of how many accomplices Bothwell had in making 
away with her second husband. However, if Mary was in love with 
Bothwell, and not merely frankly fond of the one powerful noble 
who had been uniformly loyal and shown no desire to dictate to her, 
Mr. Swinburne makes the most of the situation. The apparition of 
Jane Gordon is unprepared and unexplained; it is inconceivable that 
she either could or would have thrust herself upon the Queen and her 
late husband in the way Mr. Swinburne describes. But if we will forget 
what is conceivable, her apparition is truly tragic both in itself and in 
its effects. She makes Mary jealous of Bothwell, and this makes Both- 
well jealous of Mary, and in his jealousy he shows how little he cares 
for her as a lover, and how tyrannous he can be as a master, though 
even then as soon as luck turns against them, her blithe devotion 
forces him to recognise her as an invaluable comrade. 

Her parting with Bothwell is characteristic. She sacrifices her- 
self to save him, and she is desolate at losing him; but she promises 
nothing, she hopes nothing from him, she looks forward to no happier 
meeting; they have had their day together, and perhaps there may 
come better days for either or for both. Bothwell has reason for his 
jealousy ; it was only the common peril that united them. If the 
scandal had not been so strong her fancy would have gone ranging 
again, even if it found nothing better in reach for the moment than 
the lay Abbot of Arbroath. At Lochleven Bothwell is already for- 
gotten. Mary passes from pleading despondency to petulant irony, 
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and from helpless bursts of baffled rage to well-acted penitence, 
which answers its purpose in playing upon the kindliness of Mur- 
ray. At Langside it is characteristic that she is less vindictive than 
at Edinburgh or at Dunbar. She actually is willing to content her- 
self with five heads, which is moderate considering all she had gone 
through. When the battle is lost she finds consolation in the pros- 
pect of a hard ride by night to the border. One almost wishes the play 
could have ended there. The long scene with Herries on the retreat 
into England is too full of political calculations. No doubt 
Mary reckoned, more or less rightly, that she would find it easier to 
make herself felt in England than in any other shelter that was open 
to her, but we may be sure that she did not unbosom herself at 
length to Herries. All through perhaps the author is a little over 
anxious to explain the political situation, more than once the char- 
acters seem to be talking, not to influence one another or to carry on 
the story, but simply to give the reader information. 

Babington and his fellows have a certain opportunity of action, 
and the poet represents them as wrangling over it through a long 
and vivid scene. The leader is vain-glorious, and his comrades 
are jealous, sceptical, and scrupulous. The one man of business 
among them is the Jesuit Ballard, who is arrested almost as soon as 
he appears to rebuke them for their folly. Babington himself is a 
truly magnanimous} fop; he is almost as exquisite in his way as 
Darnley ; his mock wisdom is as edifying as Darnley’s mock energy, 
and when the time of trial comes he is as unable to be true to him- 
self as Darnley. He is not a thorough craven, and he does not turn 
against his confederates, but his last word is— 


I have not conspired for profit, but in trust 

Of men’s persuasions, whence I stood assured 
This work was lawful which I should have done, 
And meritorious as toward God; for which 

No less I crave forgiveness of my Queen, 

And that my brother may possess my lands 

In heritage, else forfeit with my head. 


Ballard judges him as he deserves. 


Yea, Master Babington, 
Quoth he: Lay all upon me ; but I wish 
For you the shedding of my blood might be 
The saving of your life; howbeit, for that, 
Say what you will, and I will say no more. 


And Mary is really no less severe: she corresponds with him, and 
her letter sends him into an ecstasy of excitement, but upon the rest 
it has very reasonably the effect of a douche of cold water. 

Tichborne. This rings well ; 


But by what present mean prepared doth hers 
Confirm your counsel ? Or what way set forth 
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So to prevent our enemies with good speed 
That at the goal we find them not, and there 
Fall as men broken ? 

Babington. Nay, what think you, man, 
Or what esteem of her, that hope should lack 
Herein her counsel? Hath she not been found 
Most wary still—clear-spirited, bright of wit, 
Keen as a sword’s edge, as a bird’s eye swift, 
Man-hearted ever? First, for crown and base 
Of all this enterprise, she bids me here 
Examine with good heed of good event 
What power of horse and foot among us all 
We may well muster ; and in every shire 
Choose out what captain for them, if we lack 
For the main host a general ;—as indeed 
Myself being bound to bring her out of bonds, 
Or here with you cut off the heretic queen 
Could take not this on me ;—what havens, towns, 
What ports to north, and west, and south, may we 
Assure ourselves to hold in certain hand 
For entrance and receipt of help from France, 
From Spain, or the Low Countries ; for how long 
Raise for this threefold force of foreign friends 
Wage and munition, or what harbours choose 
For these to land; or what provision crave 
Of coin at need and armour; by what means 
The six, her friends, deliberate to proceed ; 
And last, the manner how to get her forth 
From this last hold wherein she newly lies. 
These heads hath she set down, and bids me take 
In all seven points, counsel and common care. 


Obviously Mary must have known what fools her last friends were, 
and can hardly have expected any real help from them, and yet she 
is “fey” with a pleasurable excitement at the prospect of their 
success. Apparently we are to understand that the mere physical 
restlessness of her confinement has thrown her judgment off its 


balance. Her spirits flag for a moment, and she sings an exquisite 
Scottish song :— 


And ye maun braid your yellow hair, 
And busk ye like a bride, 

Wi’ seven-score men to bring ye hame, 
And ae true love beside. 

Between the birk and the green rowan 
Fw’ blithely shall ye ride. 

Oh! ye maun braid my yellow hair, 
But braid it like nae bride ; 

And I maun gang my ways, mither, 
Wi’ nae true love beside. 

Between the kirk and the kirkyard, 
Fw’ sadly shall I ride. 


But her spirits rise again as she rides to the hunting party, which 
was arranged on purpose that her papers may be rifled in her 
absence; while she expects Babington and his friends to meet her, 
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and to carry her off to some place of safety, of which they have told 
her nothing, wisely and straitly as she questioned them. She bears 
herself with dignity when arrested; but when she finds that she has 
been robbed and cheated, her indignation breaks out in a way that 
shocks Sir Amyas Paulet all the more, because he is heartily ashamed 
of the shabby treachery imposed upon him. With the writer’s usual 
abstinence, we only get the news at second-hand. Paulet complains 
of Mary’s invidious behaviour to Mary Beaton, who justifies her 
mistress as loyally as Paulet tries to justify his, Even in the trial 
scene the characters seem more anxious to state the case for the 
public than to convince one another. Mary of course could not 
afford to press her points, but the Commissioners could not afford to 
stop short of their mark. 

Any writer of a “chronicle history,’ from Marlowe to 
Massinger, would have made the trial prove Mary’s guilt or 
innocence of complicity in Babington’s designs against Elizabeth’s 
person. No ancient dramatist, except perhaps the author of 
_ the White Devil, would have attempted to find a dramatic expres- 
sion for all the points which were raised in the course of two days’ 
debate within the limits of a single scene. Even Webster would not 
have worked through the State Papers as Mr. Swinburne has done, 
and he might, if it had pleased him, have undertaken to set forth 
the whole public controversy between Mary and Elizabeth more 
easily because he was not over-weighted with knowledge of it. Mr. 
Swinburne, one thinks, is a little over-weighted ; he assumes Mary’s 
guilt in her soliloquies, and does not trouble to prove it in the 
dialogues. Again, one fancies that an elder dramatist would have 
made less or more of the selfish vacillations of the French and 
Scottish Courts, would have given us the debates of Edinburgh and 
Paris, or else have spared us their sterile manifestations at Greenwich. 
Mr. Swinburne, it is true, gives us nothing but what is necessary to 
enable us to enter into the vacillations of Queen Elizabeth, whom he 
handles as tenderly as Isaak Walton would handle a worm. If it 
had to be done, it is done once for all with absolute objectivity : 
only the treatment is a little too objective to be in any measure 
ideal. Mr. Swinburne’s Elizabeth is not impressive, or pathetic, or 
even hateful or ridiculous. She is simply a shrewd, kindly, elderly 
Woman in a difficult situation, more than half spoilt by adulation 
and bravado, for her courage, according to an uncontradicted saying 
of Mary, is only a matter of words. Before we have done with her 
we feel it was quite reasonable of her to expect her zealous subjects 
to rid her of Mary in some way without forcing her to take the 
pain and risk of a decision. It was they who desired Mary’s death. 
As for herself, in the bottom of her mind she had a feeling that it 
was not safe for a queen to admit that another might be regularly and 
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lawfully executed; and this feeling would have been satisfied 
equally well by a magnanimous pardon or a discreet assassination. 
Her long habit of deference to her subjects forbade her to pardon ; 
and since she was prepared to give way in substance, it was hard 
that they would not give way in form. All the ideal side of her 
character is completely sacrificed ; we never learn how men came to 
believe in her, how they came to burn incense before her, till they 
persuaded her that it was impossible to see her without falling in 
love with her, impossible even for her lovers to gaze steadfastly on 
the majesty of her countenance. Of course she was living upon her 
reputation, like most sovereigns who have reigned close upon thirty 
years; but one wishes Mr. Swinburne had shown us how he thought 
it was made. Perhaps it was made, after all, largely by Mary’s 
method of giving little and demanding much. What he does dwell 
upon rather too nakedly is the contrast between the joyous nature 
of Mary and the joyless nature of Elizabeth. One never missed a 
pleasure, the other never failed in the long run; one commanded 
admiration from all and devotion from many ; the other found as 
much profitable service as she wanted. LElizabeth’s servants speak 
before her with bated breath; they never dare to remonstrate with 
her about her schemes for assassinating Mary, as Mary’s servants 
remonstrate with her against her marriage with Bothwell. But 
none of them extol her, except to her face; when Phillips is trying 
to pacify Paulet’s scruples about tampering with Mary’s corre- 
spondence, he does not say that a man ought to be willing to dis- 
honour himself for Elizabeth, but makes a splendid speech about 
devotion to England. 

Against this we may set Drury’s monumental character of Mary :— 


Such things will pluck 
Hard) at men’s hearts that think on them, and move 
Comgassion that such long, strange years should find 
So strange an end; nor shall men ever say 
But she was born right royal; full of sins, 
It may be, and by circumstance or choice 
Dyed and defaced with bloody stains and black, 
Unmerciful, unfaithful, but of heart 
So fiery high, so swift of spirit and clear, 
In extreme danger and pain so lifted up, 
So of all violent things inviolable, 
So large of courage, so superb of soul, 
So sheathed with iron mind invincible, 
And arms unbreached of fire-proof constancy, 
By shame not shaken, fear, or force, or death, 
Change, or all confluence of calamities ; 
And so at her worst need beloved, and still 
Naked of help and honour when she seemed 
As other women would be, and of hope 
Stripped, still so of herself adorable, 
By minds not always all ignobly mad, 
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Nor all made poisonous by false grain of faith, 
She shall be a world’s wonder to all time, 

A deadly glory watched of marvelling men, 

Not without praise, not without noble tears. 
And if without what she would never have 
Who had it never, pity—yet from none 

Quite without reverence, and some kind of love, 
For that which was so royal. 


One of the subtlest things in the whole play is Mary’s attitude in 
her fight for life. She hardly cares to live except when for the 
moment she fancies she is going to triumph. Pitiless as the poet 
calls her, she is not without regret for all who have perished in her 
defence or her service, especially as they all perished in vain. 
Ofall, she seems to think most tenderly of David Rizzio; she fancies 
apparently in all good faith that it was he who warned her of her 
evil fortune, though Mary Beaton remembers but too well that the 
warning was given by Chastelard, and taunts her with being unable to 
remember her friends unless she has built them a monument. But 
Mary’s vitality is stronger than her love of life: she cannot bear to 
surrender to her enemies. She boasts— 


I am sure, 
Or so near surety as all belief may be, 
She dare not slay me for her soul’s sake; nay, 
Though that were made as light of as a leaf 
Storm-shaken, in such stormy winds of State 
As blow between us like a blast of death, 
For her throne’s sake she durst not, which must be 
Broken to build my scaffold. 


Though she knows or guesses that her life hangs upon the scanda- 
lous letter which she gave Mary Beaton to destroy, though she 
knows that Mary Beaton has kept the letter, she persists in trusting 
her as she persists in trusting Curle, her secretary, when he is taken 
from her into the custody of Walsingham. Of course the confidence 
is not exactly uncalculating in either case, but one does not meet 
throughout the trilogy another character noble enough for such a cal- 
culation, which after all seems to be more than half instinctive. And 
her nobility is not something put on at will and put off when she is 
alone and unwatched: at least, in the last part of the trilogy she is 
always herself, in the first she is always false, in the second she is often 
fitful, in the last she is reckless, having outlived desire and hatred, 
even of Elizabeth, and her hope, if any, is mere constitutional buoyancy. 
When her doomsmen are at the door with her sentence, she says— 


I cannot tell at last 
If it should be fear or hope that should expect 
Death. I have had enough of hope, and fear 
Was none of my familiars while I lived 
Such life as had more pleasant things to lose 
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Than death or life may now divide me from. 

*Tis not so much to look upon the sun, 

With eyes that may not lead us where we will, 
And halt behind the footless flight of hope, 
With feet that may not follow ; nor were aught 
So much, of all things life may think to have, 
That one not cowardly born should find it worth 
The purchase of so base a price as this, 

To stand self-shamed as coward. I do not think 
This is mine end that comes upon me, but 

I had liefer far it were than, were it not, 

That ever I should fear it. 


It is quite in character with this that when she hears her sentence 
she refuses to believe the Clerk of the Council until his testimony has 
been confirmed by her old keeper, the Earl of Shrewsbury. She 
insists upon his testimony, simply out of coquetry to try how much 
of her old power upon him is left her, although she has no use for it. 

The scene serves only to give the last touch to Mary’s character, for 
it leaves Shrewsbury as colourless as Leicester, or Rosencrantz, or 
Guildenstern. Elizabeth’s Court and Council were in reality a more 
interesting, as well as a more dignified, spectacle than Mary’s ; but it 
is not Mr. Swinburne’s fault that the background of Mary Stuart is 
tamer and more prosaic than the background of Bothwell. Morton, 
and Ruthven, and Lindsay, and Bothwell, and Herries, are much 
distincter and more picturesque than Burghley, and Walsingham, 
and Kent, and Paulet, just as a moss-trooper is more picturesque, 
though he is not really more interesting, than a gillie or a guards- 
man. One cannot say in either case that the worthier object is excluded 
from artistic treatment; art would come to a standstill if it were 
dependent for its material on reminiscences of barbarism, or compelled 
to concentrate itself upon the inner struggles of the highest natures. 
But it is true that in dealing with the material which civilisation 
offers, new and subtler forms of art are needed. Much can be saidin 
a novel which cannot be said in an historical drama. When Byron 
turned from the barbaric world of the Corsair and the Giaour to the 
modern world of Don Juan, he discarded his tragic mask. Mr. 
Swinburne has published his opinion that Don Juan is the greatest 
work of a poet whom he rates higher than any competent critic since 
Goethe. Many of Mr. Swinburne’s admirers would, like the present 
writer, look forward with interest to meeting him as a satirist. 

G. A. Srcox. 











THE KING AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Noruine is likelier than that those of you who have taken interest 
in the recent troubles on the north-western frontier of India have 
been thrown into some perplexity by the names and claims of the 
various Chiefs or Princes who have appeared during three or four 
years in the newspaper correspondence as pretenders to sovereign 
authority in Afghanistan. All have no doubt heard of the unhappy 
Shere Ali Khan who, after the first British success, retired from 
Cabul, his capital, only to die—of Yakub Khan, now a State-prisoner 
in India, who ruled at Cabul as Shere Ali’s successor at the time of 
Sir Louis Cavagnari’s assassination—of Abdurrhaman Khan, long an 
exile in Russia, who now wears the most distinct badge of modern 
Afghan sovereignty by holding the three great cities of Cabul, 
Candahar, and Herat—of Ayub Khan, who, after inflicting on British 
Indian troops the first defeat in the open field which they had 
suffered for seventy-eight years, was utterly routed by the victorious 
General Roberts, and who after another success against his rival 
Abdurrhaman was finally defeated and compelled to take refuge in 
Persia. Some may even have heard the obscurer names of Abdulla 
Jan, now dead, who was a younger son of Shere Ali Khan, and who 
was long accepted by all except his elder brother as his father’s 
heir-apparent, and of Musa Khan, the son of Yakub, whom I have 
seen spoken of in the newspapers as the only legitimate claimant to 
the Afghan throne. All the princes I have named are in some sense 
pretenders to the throne and they are all near kinsmen, being all 
descendants of Dost Mahomed Khan, against whom the British 
fought in the old Afghan war of forty-three years since. The few 
who recollect, and the somewhat larger number who have read of 
that war, will remember that it arose out of an attempt of the 
British Indian Government to place a client of its own, known as 
Shah Suja, in the place of Dost Mahomed, then reigning, who 
was suspected of intriguing with the Russians. There is nothing 
very unintelligible to any of us in the rivalry of Dost Mahomed and 
Shah Suja. They were not relations to one another, and indeed 
belonged to different Afghan clans. We can understand the com- 
petition for a throne between a Bonaparte and Bourbon, and indeed 
there is a certain vague resemblance between the Bourbon Louis 
XVIII. brought back by the allies (including the English) to the 
throne of France and Shah Suja restored by British arms, after a 
much longer exile, to the authority from which a rival had displaced 
him. But what is the meaning of the rivalry between the descend- 
ants of Dost Mahomed, who enjoyed undisturbed the sovereignty 


1) The substance of a lecture delivered at the London Institution. 
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over Afghanistan for many years after the earlier retirement of the 
British from that country? How is it that so many near relatives 
claim to be the successors of the last reigning prince? Hardly one 
of them is entitled under the rules about succession to thrones to 
which we are accustomed. Shere Ali, after a hard struggle, suc- 
ceeded his father, Dost Mahomed, but he was not his father’s eldest 
son. Yakub Khan was not Shere Ali’s eldest son, and he was all 
but supplanted by a much younger brother, Abdulla Jan, and was 
long imprisoned for questioning his claims. Abdurrhaman Khan, 
the now reigning Ameer, is not a son of Shere Ali at all, but the son 
of his elder brother, and yet not, it is thought, of his eldest brother. 
Ayub Khan on the other hand is a son of Shere Ali, but he is younger 
than his brother, Yakub Khan, who has a son living, the Musa 
Khan, who, as I said before, has been called the legitimate heir to 
the throne. How then come all these princes to be rivals of one 
another ? How is it that there is no rule, as with us, to regulate (as 
we should say) the descent of the Crown ? 

The great difference between the East and the West is that the 
Past of the West lives in the Present of the East. What we call 
barbarism is the infant state of our own civilisation. The rivalries 
of these Afghan princes bring us back to one of the oldest causes of 
war and bloodshed among men, the disputed succession to political 
sovereignty. And the source of these disputes is to be sought in an 
ancient fact too often neglected or forgotten. When political 
sovereignty first shows itself (and the stage of human history at 
which it shows itself is by no means the earliest ascertainable), this 
sovereignty is constantly seen to reside, not in an individual nor in 
any definite line of persons, but in a group of kinsmen, a House 
or Sept, or a Clan. In Greek history, there is a later form of 
this sovereignty which has a name of its own; it is called 
a hegemony, the political ascendancy of some one city or com- 
munity over a number of subject commonwealths. But in more 
ancient times the royal or ruling body was more often a group 
of kinsmen, a Clan, or a Sept, called in India a Joint Family. 
In the ancient world, this group of royal kinsmen had often a purely 
fictitious pedigree, and pretended to be descended from a god; and 
there is an example of this claim in our own day, since the Emperor 
or Mikado of Japan, who has a Minister at the English Court, lays 
claim toa divine ancestry. Sometimes, however, the reigning House 
consists of the descendants of a known historical hero, as was the case 
with the most illustrious of all royal families, the Jewish princes de- 
scended from David, the son of Jesse. And just as among the Hebrews 
there were two rival royal clans, the princes of Judah and the princes 
of Israel, so also there have been rival clans pretending to the Afghan 
throne, and the old Afghan war was not so much a struggle between 
Dost Mahomed and Shah Suja, as between the clans to which these 
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chiefs belonged, the Suddozies and the Barukzies. Bloody wars have 
frequently been fought between the partisans of rival clans and houses, 
but in somewhat later times civil strife has chiefly raged between 
individual pretenders belonging to the same house. The reason of this 
is, that there are few things on which mankind were at first less 
agreed, few things on which their usages were less at one, than the 
rule which should determine which of the family should have its 
headship. We are so used to some form or other of Primogeniture 
as the system which regulates the devolution of crowns that we have 
some difficulty in understanding the ancient disputes of which I have 
spoken. Yet Primogeniture—to which as a politica/ institution I may 
observe that the human race has been deeply indebted—did not at 
first appear in anything like the shape in which we are familiar 
with it; and, even when it approached that shape, its rules were 
subject to many uncertainties. On all sides we find evidence that 
in the beginnings of history, quarrels were rife within reigning 
families as to the particular rule or usage which should invest one of 


_ the royal kinsmen with a primacy over the rest; and these quarrels 


bore fruit in civil wars. The commonest type of an ancient civil war 
was one in which the royal family quarrelled among themselves and 
the nobility or the people took sides. The madness of rivalry took 
possession of the chiefs and the people were smitten. 

A very ancient, possibly the most ancient, method of settling these 
quarrels was that which has been called-in our day Natural Selection. 
The competing chiefs fought it out, and the ablest, or the strongest, 
or the luckiest, lifted himself into supremacy. Now and then, one of 
the kinsmen has had the opportunity of crushing the others by a 
sudden blow, and this is the case of those massacres of princes which 
from time to time appear in Orientul history. You remember the 
story in the Hebrew Chronicles which gives its plot to Racine’s 
fine play of Athalie. Athaliah, the queen-mother in Judah, 
that “wicked woman,” seeing that her son King Ahaziah was 
dead, arose and destroyed all the seed royal of the house of 
Judah. One child was saved and hidden in the house of God six 
years; and Athaliah reigned over the land (2 Chron. xxii. 10). 
More revolting, because more systematic, were the massacres of 
their near collateral relatives by the Ottoman Sultans; but the 
Turk who bore no brother near his throne had his excuse in a 
peculiar rule of royal succession of which I will say something pre- 
sently. Some of you have heard of the atrocities committed in the 
palace at Mandalay by the present King of Burmah, Thebaw. I 
have little to say for a personage who in the course of a single week 
shed the blood of nearly every relative, male or female, within his 
grasp; but undoubtedly, when there is no clear rule of royal succession, 
the choice may unhappily lie between one of these massacres and 
prolonged and desolating civil war. Fortunately a great deal of the 
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progressive civilisation of the human race has consisted in the dis- 
covery of remedies against violence; and the evil of dynastic contests 
has been so manifest, and so little tolerable, that men seem very 
early to have striven to find contrivances for preventing them. I 
must not indeed be understood to say that such contrivances were 
absolutely new, for most of them were still more ancient tribal or 
family usages put to a new use. 

One of the most ancient of them is to obtain the peaceful consent 
of the community to the reception of a particular chief either before 
the death of the last reigning sovereign or immediately afterwards. 
An elective monarchy, much modified in its later form, survived 
till the last century in Poland, and the most august throne 
in Europe,,that of the Empire, of the Roman or German 
Empire, was till the beginning of the present century open in 
theory, as Mr. Freeman puts it, to every baptized Christian. 
There are in fact few monarchies in whose records some trace 
of an original popular election or confirmation cannot be found, 
and there is even a survival of it in the ceremonies of an English 
Coronation. A convenient modification of the system, which re- 
moves a dangerous interval between prince and prince, is to have the 
election during the lifetime of the reigning chief or king ; and thus, 
in Germany, a King of the Romans was generally chosen who was 
to become Emperor on the Emperor’s death. A precaution of the 
same class, particularly where there is a numerous progeny of 
princes produced by polygamy, lies in the appointment of his 
successor by the reigning chief during his lifetime. This on the 
whole seems to be the system of succession prevailing in Afghanistan. 
Shere Ali owed his throne to it and so would Shere Ali’s heir appa- 
rent, Abdulla Jan, if he had lived. But that it has to compete 
with other ideas about succession is plain from the bloody civil war 
which followed Shere Ali’s accession and from the later quarrel on 
this very point between Yakub Khan and his father. The new 
Ameer, Abdurrhaman Khan, owes nothing to it. The weakness of 
the system lies in its tendency to produce the nomination of the 
child of some favourite wife, and thus to lead to endless palace- 
intrigues which sometimes bear fruit in civil war. Yet another con- 
trivance, probably much older and in itself extremely rational, was 
once very widely diffused over the world, but has now only one field 
of operation among the European dynasties. This is the descent of 
the sovereignty to the oldest living male of the family. It still sur- 
vives among the Turks. The present Sultan succeeded his brother, 
who had children; and Sultan Murad, who reigned for a few months, 
succeeded his uncle, though his uncle, Abdul Aziz, left male children. 
Where the system may be observed in its more barbarous form, we 
find it generally combined with that which I mentioned first, popu- 
lar or tribal election. The Irish tribesmen and even the clansmen 
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of the Scottish Highlands once elected their chiefs, but the former 
always chose the brother of the last chief, if of mature years, and 
the latter seem in very ancient times to have made similar elections. 
In warlike and perpetually disturbed societies there could be hardly 
a better principle to follow, for it has the great advantage of pro- 
viding that the new chieftain shall be a grown and experienced man ; 
and barbarism cannot afford to face the dangers of royal minorities. 
Its disadvantages do not begin till princes have begun to live in 
palaces amid luxury and ease. The heir-apparent then receives a 
training which more than compensates for his maturity of years. 
The seclusion in which he is kept, the jealousy with which all his 
energies are repressed by the reigning monarch, and his long 
familiarity with the harem, make it too probable that he will prove 
an incapable ruler if he is allowed to succeed. But the interests 
of the existing Chief, and still more of his children, are against 
the heir-apparent continuing to live. It is only in quite recent 
times that the next eldest male relative of a Turkish Sultan could be 
reasonably sure of the succession. The declaration that fratricide is 
a rule of the Ottoman State is attributed to Mohammed II., but the 
great example of the practice was set by Mohammed III., who mas- 
sacred nineteen of his brothers and caused to be drowned twelve 
of his father’s wives who were supposed to be pregnant. 

The system which I have described, that under which not the 
eldest son but the eldest male kinsman succeeds, now bears very 
generally the name of Tanistry, from the Celtic word which points to 
its practice in ancient Ireland. Tanistry seems to be the undoubted 
parent of Primogeniture, as we know it. But this later system of 
succession to thrones, though in some respects a great advance on 
Tanistry, was not at all free from dangerous uncertainties when it 
was first followed, and indeed some of these uncertainties linger about 
it still. It was through one of such uncertainties that the fortunes 
of this country came to be mixed up with a disputed succession, 
and that our ancestors were engaged in a foreign war which lasted 
a hundred years and which entailed a bloody civil war as its 
consequence. The Royal House or Sept, whose disputed headship 
involved England in these calamities, was that of the Capetians, of 
the collective body of the descendants of Hugh Capet, who in 987 got 
himself elected King of the Franks, or French, and founded the feudal 
monarchy of the country which, by successive additions, has since 
become so famous under the name of France. The progeny of Hugh 
Capet, continued exclusively through males, is not extinct at the 
present moment after nine centuries, but his male descendants, in the 
direct line of descent, came to an end in 1328. Philip the Fair, 
the man of strongest character in the whole line of French kings with 
the possible exception of Henry IV. of France and Navarre, had died 
in 1814, leaving three sons who successively ascended the French 
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throne under the names of Louis X., Philip V., and Charles IV. 
No one of these three kings left sons, but two of them left each a 
daughter, and one left three. Now Edward III. of England, who 
held the English Crown by an independent title, was a Capetian 
through his mother, Isabel, the “she-wolf of France” of Gray’s 
well-known Ode. Isabel was a daughter of Philip the Fair. On 
the death of Charles IV. of France, the youngest .of the three 
royal brothers who died without male issue, our Edward IIL., as you 
all know, put’in a claim to the French Crown. It is usual both with 
French and with English historians to describe this claim as wholly 
untenable, but, though I will not here discuss what is really a point 
of technical law, I will pause to say that this view of the utter 
baselessness of Edward’s title seems to me to be based partly on 
ignorance of certain peculiarities in ancient systems of law, and 
partly on the assumption that certain legal rules, which were then 
unsettled, were as clearly recognised as they now are. There are 
some very ancient bodies of law which, though showing a decided 
preference for male inheritance, nevertheless permit the family to be 
continued through a daughter when the sons have failed. The 
ancient Hindu law required that in such a case the daughter should 
be appointed, as the Sanscrit word is translated, to bear a son to her 
father. It is remarkable that this was the exact position of Edward 
lil. He disclaimed the idea that France could be ruled by a woman, 
but he contended that, her brothers having died, she could transmit 
her father’s right to her own male child. There are other apparent 
objections to Edward III.’s claim, arising from the fact that all 
the sons of Philip the Fair had left daughters, but it may be 
shown from the law-books of the time that, even in the inheritance 
of private property, the rules of succession which were to prevail 
under such circumstances were still uncertain. 

It is probable, then, that the argument of Edward III. was not con- 
sidered in his day to be as untenable as all French and some English 
writers have represented it, but that it answered to some ideas about 
royal and other successions which were more or less current. But 
the point was no doubt regarded always as a doubtful one; and in 
fact in 1316, on the death of the eldest son of Philip the Fair, 
Louis X., who left a daughter, an Assembly of Notables, which is 
sometimes described as the States-General of France, had resolved 
that the French Crown descended exclusively to males and through 
males. Thus the question of law was fully and fairly raised ; and it 
promptly fell under the only jurisdiction by which it could possibly 
be decided. It was put to the arbitrament of the sword. From 
the commencement of active hostilities by Edward IIT. to the close 
of the English invasion of France undertaken by Henry V., the 
years of war between the English and French were as nearly as 
possible a hundred and twenty, interrupted only once by a regular 
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peace, and always on the question of royal succession; and this 
hundred years’ war, as historians now call it, left undoubtedly as 
a legacy, as the result of the fierce military habits which it pro- 
duced, the bloody struggle known as the Wars of the Roses, in 
which, to say the truth, the symbols of the two contending royal 
houses, the White Rose and the Red, were no more to the turbulent 
and warlike English nobility than the blue and green colours of 
the race-course which once divided the populace of Constantinople, 
the New Rome, into fierce and seditious factions. The English 
kings bore the title of King of France, and carried the French 
lilies on their arms, down to the beginning of the present 
century. In the repeated negotiations between the British Govern- 
ment and the first French Republic, which at last bore fruit in the 
hollow and transient Peace of Amiens, the question of giving up 
this title and armorial bearings played a considerable part, as you 
will see from the Papers of Lord Malmesbury. 

With this famous dispute between the English and French kings 


. —a dispute in which the English people from the first heartily took 


part, and in which the French people first imbibed the national 
spirit which has ever since characterized them—with this dispute 
there are considerations connected which seem to me sufficiently 
interesting to deserve to occupy the rest of this lecture. Some of 
this interest is literary ; some is archzological ; but some, you may 
be surprised to hear, is practical, We Englishmen are satisfied to 
rest the title of our Royal House on the Act of Settlement, which 
limits the right of succession to the descendants of the Electress 
Sophia of Hanover. But in other countries the old doubts which 
caused the war of a hundred years have still vitality enough to affect 
practical politics. AsI before told you, the Capetian Sept or House, 
composed on the principle laid down by the States-General of 1316, of 
males who spring from males, still continues. It embraces the elder 
branch of French Bourbons, represented by the Count de Chambord, 
the younger branch consisting of the Princes of Orleans, the Spanish 
Bourbons, and the Italian Bourbons sprung from them. King 
Alfonso of Spain is the son of a Bourbon father and a Bourbon 
mother, but he is a king in right of his mother, and he was engaged 
a few years since in a civil war with his cousin, Don Carlos, whose 
pretensions to the throne are derived exclusively through males. 
The conflict of title between the Count de Chambord and the Orleans 
princes is of another kind and of a more modern type. All of 
them are full Bourbons ; but nevertheless the theory of sovereignty 
and government called Legitimism, which is still a factor in French 
and Spanish politics, is ultimately based on the assumption of a sort 
of sacred and indefeasible law regulating succession to the Crown, 
and placing it beyond competition and above popular sanction. 
There is no doubt that the belief in the existence of such a law first 
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showed itself during the controversy between Edward III. and 
Philip of Valois. 

This sacred and indefeasible law bears a familiar name. As it 
was at first conceived it was called the Saliclaw. It is not quite 
certain when men first began to suppose that the law thus designated 
applied to regal successions, but clearly this view prevailed both in 
England and France soon after the beginning of the hundred years’ 
war. What were the ideas about the Salic law which were common 
in this country from 100 to 150 years after the conclusion of this 
quarrel may be gathered from Shakespeare’s Henry V., act i. scene 2, 
where the English argument is put into the mouth of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It amounts to what lawyers call a plea in confession and 
avoidance. It admits the existence of a royal Salic law, but denies 
that it applied to the case of Edward III. and his rival. Now the 
Salic law, like the Capetian House, is still in existence, and we can 
put our finger on the very passage which was supposed to confer on 
Philip of Valois his title to the French throne. But both to the 
French argument and to the counter-argument which Shakespeare 
borrowed from the English Chroniclers there is one fatal objection. 
The Salic law does not apply at all to thrones and to the succession to 
thrones. It merely regulates the succession to private property. 
When this most indisputable fact was first discovered in the 16th 
century by the rising learning of those times, there was a good 
deal of scandal in France and some little dismay. Montesquieu in 
the 18th century popularised the discovery; and Voltaire is never 
tired of jesting at the Salic law, which he had always supposed, he 
says, to have been dictated by an angel to Pharamond, the first 
Frankish king, and to have been written with a quill from the angelic 
wing. The Salic law might in fact be best described as a manual of 
law and legal procedure for the use of the free judges in the oldest 
and most nearly universal of the organized Teutonic Courts, the 
Court of the Hundred. It only mentions the king in so far as 
the king has authority in the Court. It was once supposed to 
contain a reference to some peculiar description of land called Salic 
land; but the new English edition clearly shows that the word 
“Salic ” is an interpolation, and that nothing is referred to except 
the private inheritance of simple land. 

It becomes therefore a matter of some interest to search out the 
true origin of this celebrated rule (erroneously supposed to be con- 
tained in the Salic law), which not only excluded females from 
succession to thrones, but denied the royal office to the nearest male 
kinsman if his connection with the royal house was through a 
female. It is first to be observed that, at the time of which we are 
speaking, the middle of the 14th century, there were two systems 
of royal succession in existence of much greater antiquity than 
either the Royal House of England or the Royal House of France. 
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One of these was followed by semi-barbarous tribes at the very 
extremity of Europe, but it is of immemorial age, and, as some 
think, almost as old as mankind itself. I have already called it 
Tanistry, the system under which the grown men of the tribe elect 
their own chief, generally choosing a successor before the ruling 
chief dies, and almost invariably electing his brother or nearest 
mature male relative. In the 14th century this system was confined 
to the so-called kings or chiefs of that part of Ireland which lay 
beyond the English Pale, but there is a far-off echo of the same 
system in the story which furnished a plot to the tragedy of Hamket, 
where you will recollect that the murdered king is succeeded not by 
his son, but by his brother, who strengthens his title (according to a 
usage also of the highest antiquity) by marrying the widow of his 
predecessor. The very memory of Tanistry would probably have 
died out of Europe if, a century later, this method of succession had 
not become that of a throne once the most exalted in Europe 
through the capture of Constantinople by the Ottoman Turks. The 


_ Sultanate in their hands followed, as I told you, this rule of descent, 


brother succeeding brother, but all trace of election by the people, 
if it ever existed, was lost. As followed by the Turks, the system of 
course excludes females, but it would probably have excluded them 
at all times, as its main object is to secure a military leader in the 
maturity of life. 

The other system of regal succession to which I referred was that 
to the throne and crown of the Roman Empire, which still theoreti- 
cally survived in Germany and Italy. This too was a system of 
election, but the right to have a voice in the choice of the Emperor 
had gradually become limited to a certain number of prelates and 
of princes once great officers of the Imperial Court. From one 
of these, whom we know as the Elector of Hanover, our own royal 
family is descended. The parentage of the elective Roman Empire 
may be traced, as you are probably aware, to the acclaim of the 
Roman soldiery saluting a successful general as “ Imperator ;” but 
since the fall of the Roman Republic, the Imperial dignity had 
a tendency to concentrate itself in particular families, a settled suc- 
cession being procured by the practice of choosing the new Cesar 
during the reigning Emperor’s life. In the more modern or 
Romano-German Empire, a successor might be elected before the death 
of the reigning Emperor under the name of King of the Romans; 
and the same result followed in the practical limitation of the 
Imperial dignity to particular families, of whom the House of Austria 
was the last. The German Empire, considered as the direct successor 
of the Roman Empire, fell in 1806; but in our own day it has been 
revived without a revival of election and as a dignity hereditary in 
the Prussian Royal House. 

When then France and England entered into their bloody war of a 
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hundred years, which was to decide the place of women in royal suc- 
cessions, there were two systems of succession in Europe which would 
have undoubtedly excluded women from the throne. One would 
have shut them out from the most august dignity in the West, because 
it had been originally an honour conferred on a triumphant soldier. 
The other would have denied to them a petty Irish chieftainship, 
because the chief was intended to be a fighting man all his life. 
But in the monarchies which lay between these extremes, monarchies 
of the class which we call feudal, there was no settled rule excluding 
women, and still less their male children. See what had occurred in 
England as long as nearly two centuries before Edward III.’s time. 
The country had been desolated by the war between the Empress 
Matilda and Stephen of Blois, afterwards King Stephen of England. 
But Stephen’s claim to the throne was derived not from his father, 
but from his mother ; and Matilda, herself a woman and but faintly 
objected to by the English Barons on that account, transmitted an 
unquestioned title to her son Henry IJ. How then came such a 
difference to arise between countries so alike as France and England 
then were—between monarchies not then divided, you will remember, 
by a silver streak of sea, since the English kings had ever since the 
Conquest ruled over more or less of France, sometimes over its most 
flourishing provinces, as vassals of the French king more powerful 
than their suzerain ? 

The chief answer to this question involves an inquiry much too 
long, intricate, and difficult to admit of being taken up in this 
place. I will indicate as briefly as I can the chief conclusions to 
which it would lead us. All the Western European monarchies, 
lying between the Roman Empire and the tribal chieftainships of the 
Irish and of the Scottish Highlanders, were (to use a word which 
imperfectly expresses their characteristics) feudal. Now among the 
many things which may be said about the system known to us as 
feudalism, one of the least doubtful is that it mixed up or con- 
founded property and sovereignty. Every lord of the manor or 
seigneur was in some sense a king. Every king was an exalted lord 
of the manor. ‘This mixture of notions which we now separate had 
been unknown to the Romans of the Empire, and had somehow been 
introduced into the Western world by the barbarous conquerors of 
the Roman Imperial territories. If then we avert our eyes from the 
ideas about chiefship and kingship entertained by barbarous races— 
ideas generally associated with some form of the system which I 
have called Tanistry—and if we look to their ideas concerning the 
inheritance of property, we find the same uncertainty and difference 
of view about the right of women to succeed to it which we observe 
in the feudal monarchies. Here no doubt we come upon a set of 
phenomena of which the precise significance is much disputed in our 
day ; but probably there would be general agreement in the state- 
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ment which follows. The greatest races of mankind, when they first 
appear te us, show themselves at or near a stage of development in 
which relationship or kinship is reckoned exclusively through males. 
They are in this stage; or they are tending to reach it; or they 
are retreating from it. Many of them in certain contingencies, 
generally rare or remote, give women and the descendants of women 
a place in succession, and the question with modern inquirers is 
whether the place thus assigned to them is the survival of an older 
barbarism, now exemplified in savage races, which traced kin- 
ship exclusively through females, or whether it results from the 
dissolution, under various influences, of “agnatic”’ relationship, that 
is, of relationship through males only.’ The position of women in 
these barbarous systems of inheritance varies very greatly. Some- 
times they inherit, either as individuals or in classes, only when 
males of the same generation have failed. Sometimes they do not 
inherit, but transmit a right of inheritance to their male issue. 
Sometimes they succeed to one kind of property, for the most part 
movable property, which they probably took a great share in produc- 
ing by their household labour ; for example, in the real Salic law (not 
in the imaginary Code) there is a set of rules of succession which, in 
my opinion, clearly admit women and their descendants to a share 
in the inheritance of movable property, but confine land exclusively to 
males and the descendants of males. Indeed it is not to be supposed 
that under a purely “agnatic” system of relationship governing 
inheritance, women are wholly unprovided for. The idea is that the 
proper mode of providing for a woman is by giving her a marriage- 
portion ; but when she is once married into a separate community 
consisting of strangers in blood, neither she nor her children are 
deemed to have any further claim on the parent group. 

You will see therefore a strong probability that, among the 
miscellaneous mass of barbarians of Aryan breed who overran 
Western and Southern Europe, all sorts of ideas prevailed about 
succession to property. Some would exclude the descendants of 
women altogether. Others would admit them in certain contingen- 
cies. I regard therefore these disputes about the right of succession 
to feudal monarchies as having their origin in differences of opinion 
about the inheritance of property, but as transferred by the feudal 

(1) I have endeavoured to state the alternative theories as I suppose they would have 
presented themselves to the mind of Mr. J. F. McLennan, prematurely lost to this 
branch of inquiry, who has forced all interested in them to revise or review their 
opinions. The “influences” of which I speak are, in the case of the Roman Law, that 
of the Pretorian Equity, and in the case of the sacerdotal Hindu Law (of which the 
materials are now greatly extended since they were supposed to be wholly contained in 
the relatively modern law-book of Manu), the influence of Religion. On the effects of 


sacerdotal Hinduism in dissolving “agnatic”’ and introducing “ cognatic” relationship, 


see the very learned work of Mr. J. D. Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage, more particularly 
the sixteenth chapter. 
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spirit to the descent of Crowns.’ They are a late survival of very 
ancient differences of usage between barbarous communities, now 
mixed together as conquerors of the West. The claim of Edward III. 
to the French throne would have received favourable consideration as a 
claim to property by those most ancient Brahmin lawyers who framed 
the Hindu law-books erroneously called by Western scholars Codes. 
You will perceive therefore that the question, as it presents itself 
to my mind, is not why did Edward III. of England, the son of a 
‘Capetian Princess, become a pretender to the throne of France on 
the death of his three uncles without male issue, but rather why 
were the ruling classes of the provinces then composing France so 
obstinately persuaded that nobody but a man descended through men 
from the founder of the Royal House could rightfully reign over 
them. I think there is an explanation of this strong conviction for 
which the Frenchmen of that day fought so stoutly. It is this. 
There are some peculiarities in the Royal House founded by Hugh 
Capet which, if not unique, are of extreme rarity. The Sept, or as 
it is called in India the Joint-Family, consisting of the male stock of 
the founder, of male descendants tracing their desvent entirely 
through males, still exists, although not much less than 900 years 
have elapsed since Hugh Capet died, and moreover it shows no 
signs of dying out. Several times in the course of this long history 
it has seemed on the point of extinction. Twice has the reigning 
branch ended in three kings who had no male children. The direct 
descendants of Hugh Capet ended, as you have heard, in 1328. 
Then the Valois succeeded, and they too came to end in three 
brothers who had no legitimate children, male or female, Francis IL., 
Charles IX., and Henry III. But the fertility of some younger 
branch has always remedied the decay of the elder, and on the death 
of Henry III., Henry of Navarre took his place, just as a Valois 
had taken the place of the lineal heir of Hugh Capet. The same 
tule of the infecundity of the elder line being repaired by the 
fecundity of the younger, seems still to hold good. Ofthe Bourbons 
who are descended from Henry of Navarre, the branch of Condé was 
exhausted almost in our own day. The eldest branch of the same 
house seems likely to close with the childless Prince known as the 
Count de Chambord, and the elder branch of the Spanish House has 
only been continued through women. But the younger lines of all 
the Bourbon Houses are still prolific, represented by the French 
Princes of Orleans, by the Italian Bourbon princes, and by the 
(1) The most general feudul rule about succession to fiefs is that contained in the 
Customs of Normandy ; but the compiler, as is usual with such writers, gives merely 
feudal reasons for it. Thus, after stating that the rule forbidding one uterine brother 
to succeed to another (cum a parentibus suis non descendit) is subject to exception in the 
case of a fief descending from the mother, he goes on to say “‘procreati autem ex 


Seminarum lined, vel femine, successionem non retinent dum aliquis remanserit de genere 
masculorum.” 








“ 
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Spanish princes descended from the first Don Carlos. All these 
princes are the male issue, descended exclusively through males, of 
Hugh Capet, who, as I said, died nearly 900 years ago. 

These facts, you will find, are possibly not unexampled, but they 
are very unusual and extremely remarkable. Their rarity may be 
concealed from us by our English way of talking loosely about 
families who came in with the Conqueror, and through our English 
usage of tracing descent indiscriminately through males and females. 
No doubt there are longer genealogies which are matter of belief. 
The most illustrious of all, that of the House of David, is longer, but 
then the Kings of Judah were polygamous, and polygamy, though it 
sometimes produces sterility, occasionally results in families like that 
of the Shah of Persia who not many years ago left eighty sons. In 
India there are pedigrees greatly longer, for there are princes 
claiming to descend from the Sun and the Moon. But I need 
scarcely say that the earlier names in these genealogical trees are 
those of fabulous personages, and indeed under a system of succession 


. which, like most of the Indian systems, permits the adoption of 


children, there can be but little assurance of the absolute purity of 
male descent. You will at the same time understand that I am not 
asserting the impossibility of pedigrees of this length, but only their 
rarity. It is said that genuine pedigrees almost as long may be 
found among the English gentry, but anybody can convince himself 
that among the English nobility a long continuity of male descents 
is very rare, though there are exceptions, a notable one being that of 
the Stanleys. 

But rare and striking as is this peculiarity in the family history of 
the Capetians, that House presented in the 14th century a phenomenoa 
which is still rarer and still more impressive. The kings sprung 
from Hugh Capet succeeded one another, son to father or brother 
to brother, for more than 300 years. Through all this time 
there was no occasion to call in a remote collateral, an uncle or 
great-uncle or a cousin. How unusual is such a succession you 
can conceive yourselves by taking a very simple test. Take any 
half-dozen conspicuous men of a hundred years since, conspicuous 
in any way you please, statesmen or writers or simply of noble’ 
birth, and you will find that their living descendants through males 
are few, though their descendants through women may be numerous. 
Go two hundred years back and you will see that the fewness of male 
descendants through males from men of eminence much increases, 
and if you go ¢hree hundred years back, it becomes’ extraordinary. 
The whole subject belongs to a branch of the theory (asit is called) of 


(1) The subject, as respects the pedigrees of the nobility, is discussed by Mr. 
Hayward in a very interesting paper in his Biographical and Critical Essays; Third 
Series, “ English, Scotch, Irish, and Continental Nobility.” See page 260. “It is 
quite startling on going over the beadroll of English worthies, to find how few are 
directly represented in the male line.” 
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Heredity which has not been perfectly investigated as yet, and which 
it would be out of place to discuss here. I think, however, that it is 
not too bold a proposition that the greater the eminence of the founder 
of anon-polygamous family, the greater on the whole is the tendency of 
the family to continue itself (if it continue at all) through women in 
the direct line, and that the best securities for a pure pedigree through 
males are comparative obscurity and (I could almost say) comparative 
poverty, if not extreme. The rule is of course only approximate, 
and the example of the Capetian dynasty sufficiently shows that there 
are exceptions to it. At the same time, the position of the early 
Capetians must not be judged by the splendour of the late Kings of 
France. They were comparatively poor and comparatively obscure, 
and for long could hardly make head against even the humbler of 
their nominal vassals. 

This then I believe to ke the true secret of the so-called Salic rule 
of succession. There is nothing, even now, very uncommon in the 
frame of mind which leads men to think that everything, of which 
they know or remember nothing to the contrary, has existed from 
all time and that it ought to continue for ever. But in an age in 
which historical knowledge was all but non-existent and in which 
the mass of mankind lived by usage, such a habit of thought must 
have been incomparably stronger; and we cannot doubt that men’s 
minds were powerfully affected by this uninterrupted continuation of 
male descents in the royal family of France, which even to us is im- 
pressive. Nobody, they would say, has reigned in France but a King 
the son of a King. There had been no occasion to call to the throne 
a collateral relative, much less a kinsman through women. Amid 
a general flux of men’s ideas on the subject of succession to thrones, 
the French law would at all events have appeared to have solidified. 
And, such being the preconceived notions of Frenchmen, there is no 
doubt that they were strengthened by the provision of the real Salic 
law which said that land—or, as some read it, Salic land—should 
descend exclusively to males through males. This legal provision 
was in fact irrelevant to the question, but it may very easily have 
been misunderstood ; and it isa significant circumstance that manu- 
scripts of the true Salic Code, the Lex Salica of the Germans, appear 
to have been found in the Royal Library at Paris from the time of 
its first foundation. 

The supposed Salic rule, excluding women and their descendants 
from royal successions, has been adopted in later days in many 
countries in which women were at one time permitted to succeed. 
In constitutionally governed states, female successions have always 
been popular; and quite recently, in Spain and Portugal, the estab- 
lishment of constitutional government coincided with the overthrow 
of the rule which excluded queens from the throne. The Spanish 
monarchy was composed of portions in most of which the throne 
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might be filled by a woman, but when the younger branch of the 
Bourbons obtained the Crown of Spain, they introduced the so- 
called Salic rule. This system of succession is manifestly thought 
to be convenient wherever, whether there be a Constitution or 
not, a large measure of authority resides with the sovereign. 
Thus the succession to the-German Empire, following that of 
the Prussian kingdom, is now Salic; and in Russia, where an 
extremely peculiar rule of succession prevailed, one of the most 
usual successions being that of the widow of the late Emperor, the 
exclusive devolution of the Crown through males on males has been 
introduced since the beginning of this century. 

The explanation given by French historians of the memorable rule 
which first sprang up in their country has nothing to do with reasons 
of convenience. They say that the exclusion of women and their 
issue was the fruit of the intense national spirit of Frenchmen. If 
it had not been for this principle, the King of France might have 
been an Englishman, or a German, or a Spaniard, according to the 


. nationality of his mother’s husband; and this was contrary to the 


genius of France, which imperatively required that the King should 
be a Frenchman. But this is the error, not so very uncommon in 
the philosophy of history, of taking the consequence for the cause. 
It was not the national spirit of Frenchmen which created the Salic 
tule, but the Salic rule had a great share in creating the French 
national spirit. No country grew together originally so much 
through chance and good luck as France. Originally confined to a 
small territory round Paris, province after province became incor- 
porated with it through feudal forfeitures, through royal marriages, 
or through the failure of lines of vassals even more powerful 
than the King to whom they owed allegiance. But owing to the 
Salic rule, the King always belonged to the heart and core of the 
monarchy. The King of England who first annexed Ireland was a 
Frenchman. The King of England who united Scotland with her 
was a Scotchman. But the King of France was from first to last 
born and educated a Frenchman. The same vein of character may 
be seen running through the whole series of French Kings, broken 
only perhaps in the unhappy Prince who closed the dynasty in the 
last century. Hence the whole authority of the French Kings was 
exerted to bring each successive acquisition of the Crown into poli- 
tical and social conformity with the original kernel of the kingdom. 
And in this way was created the French love of unity, the French 
taste for centralisation, the French national spirit. The undoubted 
power which France possesses of absorbing into herself and imbuing 
with her national character all the populations united with her has 
been attributed to the French Revolution ; in reality it is much 
older, and may be traced in great part to the Salic rule of royal 
succession. H. S. Marve. 











STANZAS ON MR. WATTS’ COLLECTED WORKS. 


“Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
Brought from a pensive, though a happy place.” 


I. 


For many a year the master wrought, 

And wisdom deepened slow with years ; 
Guest-chambers of his inmost thought 

Were filled with shapes too stern for tears ;— 
Yet Joy was there, and murmuring Love, 

And Youth that hears with hastened breath, 
But, throned in peace all these above, 

The unrevealing eyes of Death. 


II. 


Faces there were which won him yet, 
Fair daughters of an iron age : 
In iron truth pourtrayed he set 
Warrior and statesman, bard and sage. 
From hidden deeps their past he drew, 
The ancestral bent of stock and stem ; 
More of their hearts than yet they knew 
Thro’ their own gaze looked out on them. 


III. 


Yet oftenest in the past he walked, 
With god or hero long gone by, 
Oft, like his pictured Genius, talked 
With rainbow forms that span the sky : 
Thereto his soul hath listed long, 
When silent voices spake in air,— 
Hath mirrored many an old-world song 
Remote and mystic, sad and fair. 


IV. 


For here the Thracian, vainly wise, 
Close on the light his love has led ;— 

Oh hearken ! her melodious cries 
Fade in the mutter of the dead :— 

“ Farewell! from thy embrace I pass, 
Drawn to the formless dark alone: 

I stretch my hands,—too weak, alas ! 
And I no more, no more thine own.” 
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Vv. 


And here is she whom Art aflame 
Smote from the rock a breathing maid ; 
a Calm at the fiery call she came, 
Looked on her lover unafraid ; 
Nor quite was sure if life were best, 


a And love, till love with life had flown, 
ae Or still with things unborn to rest, 
Oe Ideal beauty, changeless stone. 

VI. 


Ah ! which the sweeter ? she who stands, 
A soul to woe that moment born,— 

Regretfully her aimless hands 

+ Drooping by Psyche’s side forlorn ?— 

: Woke with a shock the god unknown, 
And sighing flushed, and flying sighed : 

Grey in the dawning stands alone 


His desolate and childly bride. 


ene 


VII. 
Or she whose soft limbs swiftly sped 
The touch of very gods must shun, 


E And, drowned in many a boscage, fled 

a The imperious kisses of the sun ? 

a Mix, mix with Daphne, branch and frond, 
4 O laurel-wildness, laurel-shade ! 


Let Nature’s life,—no love beyond,— 
Make all the marriage of the maid ! 





. : VIII. 

a Or she who, deep in Latmian trees, 

q Stoops from the height her silver sheen ? 
y Dreams in a dream her shepherd sees 

4 The crescent car, the bending queen. 

a One kiss she gives; the Fates refuse 

a A closer bond or longer stay : 





The boy sleeps still; her orb renews 
Its echoless unmated way. 
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Ix. 


All these some hope unanswered know, 
Some laws that prison, fates that bar ; 

Baffled their spirit-fountains flow 
Toward things diviner and afar. 

Such dole at heart their painter felt, 
Within, without, such sights to see ; 

Who in our monstrous London dwelt, 
And half-remembered Arcady. 


x. 
Ah, sure, those springs of joy and pain 
By some remote recall are stirred ; 
His ancient Guardians smile again, 
And touch a colour, speak a word. 
Not all asleep thy gods of Greece 
Lie tumbled on the Coan shore :— 
O painter! thou that knew’st their peace 
Must half-remember evermore ! 


XI. 

So gazed on Phidias’ Warrior-maid, 
Methinks, Aigina’s kingly boy :— 

She stood, her Gorgon shield displayed, 
Too great for love, too grave for joy. 

All day her image held him there ; 
This world, this life, with day grew dim; 

Some glimmering of the Primal Fair 
Pre-natal memories woke in him. 





XII. 


Then as he walked, like one who dreamed, 
Thro’ silent highways silver-hoar, 
More wonderful that city seemed, 
And he diviner than before :-— 
A voice was calling, All is well ; 
Clear in the vault Selene shone ; 
And over Plato’s homestead fell 
The shadow of the Parthenon. 


Freperic W. H. Myers. 








THE HEALTH RESORTS OF THE WESTERN RIVIERA. 


“Comment se peut-il, que . . . vous ne passiez pas vos hivers . . . dans un endroit 
quelconque ow se voit le grand arbitre des santés humaines, Monseigneur le Soleil? Je 
crois que sans lui je serais depuis bien longtemps 4 quelques pieds sous terre.”’ 


Lettres de Prosper Merimée. 


Tue many picturesque towns that lie scattered along the beautiful 
Mediterranean coast of France and Italy have long been the favourite 
winter resorts of the inhabitants of Northern Europe. Some of these 
have enjoyed a reputation as winter health resorts for a very long 
period, while others have quite recently grown into popularity and 
renown. And there can be little doubt that if the stream of winter 
visitors continues to pour into the Riviera in the same increasing 
proportions that the past few years have witnessed, many of the 
_ smaller villages along this highly favoured coast, whose names are at 
present scarcely known beyond their immediate neighbourhood, are 
destined to become as renowned, and justly so, as some of their most 
popular neighbours. 

Passing from west to east, the health resorts of the Western 
Riviera may be said to begin at Hyéres, a few miles from the 
important arsenal of Toulon, and to end at Pegli, a few miles west 
of Genoa. Between these, its western and eastern limits, we have 
the well-known French stations, Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, the 
principality of Monaco, with Monte Carlo; and the Italian towns of 
Bordighera, San Remo, and Alassio, besides many smaller and less- 
known places on the coast between these. 

In geographical strictness, Hyéres is not included in the Western 
Riviera, the Riviera di Ponente, since the mountains of the Esterels, 
to the west of Cannes and many miles east of Hyéres, form its western 
boundary ; but as a health resort this town naturally falls into the 
group which I have just indicated, and with the other members of 
which it has much in common. 

Before considering the distinguishing characteristics of each of the 
principal health resorts of this region it will be convenient to consider 
briefly the general characters of the climate of the whole district of 
the Western Riviera. The Riviera is a land of sunlight and a land 
of winds. It is a land of intense, brilliant sunshine, and of cold, 
chilling shade. The very intensity of its sun-heat is to some extent 
the cause of its manifold local currents of air. The air is scarcely 
ever still, although, of course, some localities are much more protected 
from the prevailing winds than others. The climate of the Riviera, 
then, has conspicuous merits and conspicuous defects. But we may 
rest assured that a perfect climate in winter is to be found nowhere, 
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neither in the Riviera nor elsewhere. The great thing is to know 
thoroughly the nature of a climate before you resort to it, so that you 
may obtain the full advantage of all its good qualities and guard 
yourself against suffering from any of its bad ones. 

In examining the climate of any district the chief points to be 
considered are—l. Its temperature, with its variations. 2. The 
relative proportion of sunshine and cloud ; of clear skies and of skies 
that are overcast. 3. The amount of rainfall and the number of 
rainy days. 4. The average humidity of the air, i.e. the amount of 
insensible aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. 5. The prevailing 
winds, and the amount of exposure to or protection from them 
afforded by local conditions. 

Let us, then, in the first place consider the temperature of the 
Riviera. 

The several health resorts of the Western Riviera lie between 
43° and 45° N. lat., while London lies at 51°-30; and for this reason 
alone the sun has naturally more power there than with us. And 
since the higher temperature of the Riviera is chiefly due to the 
greater power of the sun, to the intensity of the sun’s rays, it follows 
that the difference between sun and shade temperatures is very 
considerable, and that while in a room looking south you may find 
brilliant sunshine and summer heat, in a room in the same house, 
facing north, you will encounter chill shade and winter cold. And 
similarly, out of doors, there is great risk of chill in passing from 
sun to shade. It has been found that the mean temperature given by 
a thermometer exposed to full sunshine in the winter will reach 
129°-9 Fahr., while in the shade of a northern wall it will not reach 
more than 55°°9, giving a difference of 73° between sun and shade 
temperatures. And this is a fact which it behoves delicate visitors, 
and indeed all visitors, to the Riviera constantly to bear in mind. 
If they would benefit by the great heat of the sun, they must take 
care to protect themselves against the corresponding chill of the 
shade. 

It would be a mistake to regard the Riviera in the winter as a hot 
climate, as some persons seem to expect it should be; and, indeed, if 
it were altogether a hot climate it would be a far less generally useful 
and valuable climate than it is. Still it is a climate in which the 
inhabitants of Northern Europe may in the winter find, on an 
average, much more warmth than at home. It is found that the 
mean winter and spring temperature of the Riviera (and it must be 
borne in mind that our remarks apply principally to these parts of 
the year, viz. between October and May) is from 8 to 10° Fahr. 
higher than that of England. I am, of course, speaking of averages, 
and not of coincident periods of time, for in some months of some 
seasons the mean temperature of parts of the Riviera will be found 
nearly as low as at home. For instance, at Cannes, in December ’74, 
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the mean excess of temperature over that of London was only 4°°3 Fahr., 
and in February ’75 still less, viz. only 3°°6. 

It is by no means to its southern latitude alone that the Western 
Riviera owes the relative mildness of its winters, for both Genoa and 
Florence are within the same latitude, and it is well known that they 
do not possess by any means the same mild winter climate. It is 
rather to the protection from northerly winds which is afforded it by 
the great mountain barrier of the Maritime Alps, which extends 
nearly along the whole of this coast, and at a sufficient elevation to 
prevent the cold winds which blow from Northern Europe, and over 
the snowy Alps of Switzerland end Savoy, from reaching the towns 
built along this part of the northern coast of the Mediterranean. 
Some of these towns are better and more completely protected than 
others from northerly blasts by reason of the relative nearness to them 
of this mountain wall, and by the unbroken nature in parts of the 
barrier it forms; while at other parts the existence of gaps in the 
chain diminishes the protection it affords, and renders some of these 
_ localities quite unsuited for winter health resorts. Thus many of the 
towns along that part of the coast which extends from San Remo to 
Genoa, owing to the greater remoteness from them of the higher 
chain of Maritime Alps, and the comparatively low elevation of the 
mountains near them, are rendered much more accessible to northerly 
winds, and much less suited than the more western towns for the 
reception of invalid winter visitors. 

Another cause of the mild winter temperature of the Riviera is its 
southern exposure along the shore of a sea the water of which is 
unusually warm. It has been calculated that the temperature of the 
Mediterranean off this coast is 20° higher than that of the Atlantic at 
the same depth and in the same latitude; and that the temperature 
of the surface of the sea (off the coast of Cannes) has a mean excess 
of about 12° Fahr. over the minimum temperature of the air, and a 
mean excess of 9° over that of the sea on our own southern coast 
(Falmouth). Hence it follows that the atmosphere on this coast of 
the Mediterranean must obtain a considerable addition of heat during 
winter from that which has been stored up in the sea during summer, 
and which is slowly diffused through the air during the colder season. 

It is pretty generally known that there is a great fall of tempera- 
tare on the Riviera at sunset, and that owing to this fact the time of 
sunset and the hour or two which follow it is a particularly dangerous 
part of the day to invalids and other persons, and one during which 
careful precautions should be observed. This fall of temperature at 
sunset is easily accounted for, and is always encountered whenever, 
owing to the absence of aqueous vapour in the air and the presence of 
clear, cloudless skies, solar radiation is very powerful ; for then when 
the sun is withdrawn the whole surface of the country is plunged in 
shade, the air no longer derives any heat from the direct solar rays, 
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and the temperature of the whole air is a shade temperature. But 
this is by no means the only cooling agency that comes into operation 
at sunset. When the sky is free from cloud and the atmosphere 
clear, as soon as the sun sets, the heat which has been absorbed by 
the surface of the earth during sunshine is rapidly lost by radiation 
into space, and the air in contact with or near the ground is rapidly 
cooled, and the moisture it contains becomes precipitated in the form 
of dew, and thus the lower strata of the air become damp as well as 
eold at and after sunset. When the sky is overspread with clouds, 
these prevent the radiation of heat from the earth’s surface into space 
and reflect it back to the earth, so that the chilling of the surface at 
sunset is not nearly so great when the sky is cloudy as when it is 
clear. Hence it follows that it is especially during clear cloudless 
weather that invalids must be cautious of exposing themselves to the 
fall of temperature and deposit of dew which occur at sunset. 

The temperature rises again two or three hours after sunset, and 
again falls to the minimum of the twenty-four hours towards sunrise, 
so that it is less dangerous to be out of doors three or four hours after 
sunset than at the time of sunset itself. 

In the second place, as to the relative proportion of sunshine and 
cloud ; the excess of sunshiny days during the winter in the Riviera 
over that of our winter is remarkable. If we compare Nice with 
London, we find that during the six winter and spring months, 
i.e. between October and May, there are on the average ninety-seven 
clear cloudless days at Nice, and only twelve in London! We are 
justified, then, in saying that the Riviera is a land of sunshine. 

Next with regard to rain. It may be said, speaking generally, 
that it is a land of heavy rainfalls and few rainy days. But much 
more rain falls at the eastern end of the Riviera di Ponente, t.e. about 
Genoa, than at the western end, ¢.e. around Nice, e.g. the mean 
annual rainfall at Genoa being 1,317 millimétres, that at Nice is 811, 
and that at Hyéres only 746; while the rainy days from November 
to April, both months inclusive, number 67 at Genoa, 43°5 at Men- 
tone, 36:2 at Nice, 45-8 at Cannes, and 37°5 at Hyéres. 

Compared with England, the climate of the Riviera is undoubtedly 
avery dry one. It is quite true that for a few days in autumn and 
spring there are torrents of rain, so that the total average rainfall 
may nearly equal that of the west coast of England; but the number 
of fine days “ is immensely greater, both in summer and winter, than 
in almost any other part of Europe.” 

If we compare the rainfall at Nice during the five winter months, 
between October and April, with that of London and that of Tor- 
quay during the same months, we find that 


Nice has 16:92 inches 

London 9°51 ,, ; 

Torquay 18:28 ,, 
VOL, XXXI. N.S. P 
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so that nearly twice as much rain falls at Nice during the winter 
as in London. But now let us compare the number of rainy days 
during the same period, and then we have at Nice only 30°5 rainy 
days, while in London there are 76°5, and at Torquay 98 ! 

In the Riviera large quantities of water fall within a few hours 
or days; “there are three or four successive thoroughly wet days, and 
perhaps nights, and then the weather clears up for some time, and 
the sky becomes bright and cloudless.” It is very rare to encounter 
continuous broken weather on the Riviera; still it does occur occa- 
sionally, and the winter ’78—79 was a notable case in point. The 
following figures indicate the rainfall at Cannes and Mentone, and 
the number of rainy days during this exceptional season :— 


CANNES. 
Rainfall Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. April. 


in inches (4°34 835 3°79 4463-94 7°78 
Rainy days 10 13 «12 10 15 8 


MENTONE. 
Rainfall { Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar 


in inches} 10°43 695 2°84 217 392 4:57 
Rainy days 14 14 16 9 10 9 


As a rule the winter rainfall is distributed in the following man- 
ner: it is common to have a heavy fall of rain in October—as many 
as 13 inches will often fall in that month; the next greatest rain- 
fall is in November, then December. Next comes March; and 
January and February have the lowest rainfall. In April there are 
heavy falls of rain again as in October. 

But the Riviera, like every other locality, is subject to great varia- 
tions in different seasons, and in the same months in different seasons, 
e.g. the rainfall in Mentone 


In November, 1866, was *27 inches. 
” ” 1877, ”» 10°12 
s, December, 1866, ,, 2° 0 


” ” 1872, »» 12°94 ” 


The year 1877 was a very dry one on the Riviera, and if we 
compare the total rainfall and the number of rainy days for the 
whole of that year at Toulon with that of London and Torquay we 
get the following figures :— 


> 


” 


Toulon. London. Torquay. 
Rainfall in inches 12°82 26°46 42°25 
Rainy days. . . 650 172 224 


Taking the average of a succession of winters, the Riviera is a very 
dry climate, the number of rainy and cloudy days being very few 
compared with the number of dry and clear days; but it has excep- 
tional seasons, as that of *78—79 was, and those who were unfortu- 
nate enough to pass that winter, and that winter ondy, tere may 
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possibly have carried away with them the conviction that the climate 
of the Riviera is a very wet and disagreeable one. 

In the next place, if we compare the records of the humidity of 
the air during winter, as observed in certain stations on the Riviera, 
with those obtained from similar observations at certain stations 
at home, we get decided evidence of the superior dryness of 
the atmosphere of the former. Saturation being represented 
by 100, we get the relative humidity of the Riviera (Cannes 


and Mentone), as compared with London and Falmouth, represented 
by the following figures :— 


Cannes and Mentone. London. Falmouth. 
12°4 88 84:4 
and Dr. Hassell’s observations for last winter at San Remo give 72°6 
as the mean relative humidity at that station. 

It is not an easy task to write a description of the winds of the 
Riviera. They are legion. The Mistral, the Scirocco, the Greco, 
the Tramontana, the Sea Wind, the Land Wind, &c. &c. Indeed, 
certain exposed localities on the Riviera are rendered wholly unin- 
habitable on account of the number and fury of these tormenting 
winds ; and the relative merits of its various health resorts chiefly 
depend on the greater or less protection afforded them against the 
prevailing winds by the surrounding mountains. Moreover, some 
difference of opinion seems to prevail amongst observers resident at 
different stations as to the prevalence or non-prevalence of particular 
winds at these stations. This is especially the case with regard to 
the Mistral, and the local advocates of each station rival one another 
in claiming a relative immunity from its visitations. 

The Mistral is a wind which blows from the West and North West. 
It is a very dry wind, and a wind which generally brings fine clear 
weather, although it is always attended with a falling barometer.’ 
It is a wind which blows with great fury, and owing to its dryness 
rouses clouds of dust. The air loses its humidity and becomes dry, 
cold, penetrating, and irritating. The dryness of this wind is 
accounted for by its losing all its moisture as it sweeps over central 
France. It appears to be a northerly wind originally, which reaches 
the Western Riviera by turning the western flank of the Maritime 
Alps, and so gets a westerly direction given to it. It is especially 
the torment of the more westerly stations, such as Hyéres and Nice, 
but it is also felt at times, usually with diminished violence, as far 
east as San Remo. March is its favourite month; it then blows its 
fiercest, and more frequently than in any other of the winter and 
spring months, but it blows occasionally all through the winter. 

The Scirocco is a South East wind. It is a hot African wind, and 


(1) Dr. Sparks remarks that the barometer is comparatively useless in predicting 
weather in the Riviera. It falls with the north-west wind, which is a dry one, and it 
does not fall with a south-east wind, which actually brings torrents of rain. 


P2 
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only reaches the northern shores of the Mediterranean after having 
crossed this sea, and so become laden with moisture; hence it is a 
wet wind; warm, wet, and enervating. It brings to this coast the 
heaviest and most prolonged rains. But these rains do not usually 
appear until after it has blown violently for a day or two. The 
spring and summer are its favourite seasons, but it may occur for two 
or three days in any of the winter months. 

The East wind which frequently blows in spring and summer is 
not very often encountered in winter, and in this region it is not the 
formidable and dreaded wind it is with us. It is frequently followed 
by rain, and is most common from March to May, when it occasionally 
blows with great force. 

A very disagreeable wind is the North East wind or Greco. It 
is bitingly cold, and not unfrequently brings with it sleet, hail, and 
even snow. It fortunately does not blow often. It is more felt 
and is more frequent and severe along the eastern portions of the 
Riviera di Ponente than along its western parts, and Genoa owes 
much of the bitterness of its climate to its exposure to this wind. 

The Tramontana is the name given to the North wind. Most of 
the health resorts along this coast are protected from it by the chain 
of mountains which rises behind them, and forms a more or less 
complete protection from winds coming from this quarter. These 
northerly winds are either completely arrested by this mountain 
barrier, or they blow over the tops of the mountains, and are only 
felt at some distance from the coast. But this barrier is in some 
localities not so perfect and effective against these winds as at others. 
“Where long valleys run down in a direction due north and south, 
as at Ventimiglia, the north wind may have free access,” and so, 
owing to the lower elevation of the near hills, the district east of San 
Remo is less protected from northerly winds than the western 
portion of the same coast. Nice, also, as we shall see, is but 
imperfectly protected from these northerly winds. 

Occasionally a strong wind is felt from the South West ;' it is a dry 
wind, having parted with its moisture in its course over the Spanish 
Sierra and the Pyrenees. A wind also often blows with considerable 
violence from the West ; this and the south-west wind are regarded 
by some as really “deflected Mistrals.”” Itis very well known that, 
on sea-coasts generally, in fine sunny weather there is a breeze which 
blows from the sea on to the land during the day, while at night 
the reverse takes place, and a breeze is found blowing off the land 
on to the sea. I have explained this fully in a former article.’ 
This wind from the sea is very much felt all along the Riviera, even 
as far as a mile from the sea, especially on sunny days. It begins to 


(1) Some observers state that the south-west wind is a wet wind, and it would seem 
that it really does bring rain to’some parts of the Riviera, 


(2) “Sea or Mountain,” Fortnightly Review, August, 1877. 
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blow about 11 a.m., and continues till 3 or 3.30 p.m. It occurs then, 
because it is then that the surface of the land becomes heated by the 
sun; the air in contact with this surface becoming warm and rarefied 
ascends towards the mountain tops, and the colder and denser sea air 
rushes in to take its place, and this goes on as long as the heating 
action of the sun continues. When the sun goes down, the air on 
the surface of the land becomes rapidly cooled by radiation into space, 
and therefore denser, while that in contact with the sea remains warm, 
and then it is that a land breeze springs up blowing on to the sea. 

This, then, is a brief account of the principal winds which the 
visitor to the Riviera must expect to encounter from time to time. 
The greatest number of calm days occur in January and December, 
and the windiest months are March, April, May, and October. The 
strongest, as well as most frequent, winds are from the east and the 
south-west. The Mistral, as I have already said, is most common in 
March. 

Having thus briefly considered, from a general point of view, 
some of the chief characters of the climate of the Western Riviera, I 
now propose to pass in review the principal resorts on this coast. 

Hyéres is one of the oldest health resorts on the French Riviera. 
It is not actually on the coast as are the other health resorts of this 
region, butit is about 3 miles distant from the sea, a plain of this extent 
stretching between the town and the coast. So that the exciting 
influence of the sea is not experienced at Hyéres, and this is con- 
sidered to be one of its advantages. It suffers, of course, much less 
from the sea breeze than other resorts on the coast, not only because 
of its distance from the sea, but also because of the protection from 
the sea winds afforded by the islands off the coast—the Iles d’Hyéres. 

The town itself is built along the base of a steep rocky hill, having 
a southern or south-eastern aspect. This hill forms part of a small 
and picturesque chain of mountains which bounds the valley of 
Hyéres to the north; mountains to the east and north-east close in 
the plain of Hyéres in that direction and project as a promontory 
into the sea, protecting it quite sufficiently from the north-east, but 
less completely from the east winds. On the opposite side of the 
valley, that is, to the west and south-west, a series of hills rises and 
forms a kind of screen between it and the roadstead of Toulon. 
The valley near the sea is swampy, but in the neighbourhood of the 
town it is exceedingly well cultivated; moreover, it gradually rises 
towards the town, which is built at an elevation of 60 or 70 
feet above the level of the valley, and in a situation admirably 
chosen for gaining all the advantages possible from the heat of the 
sun. The town is, therefore, much warmer and drier than the valley, 
which is, in parts, occasionally cold and damp. 

We see, then, that the valley of Hyéres is protected on the south 
by the Iles d’Hyéres, to the north as completely by ranges of high 
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hills, to the north-east also it is fairly well protected, but it is exposed 
to the north-west and west and to the south-east and east. Owing 
especially to its protection from sea breezes, and also from the north 
and north-east winds, and to the rarity or mildness of the east wind, 
at this distance from the coast, the atmosphere at Hyéres is sometimes 
exceedingly still and calm, unlike the other health resorts on this 
coast, where perfect stillness of atmosphere is most rare. And the 
air here is neither so dry nor so sharp as at Cannes, Nice, or Men- 
tone, and its climate is, therefore, less exciting and more soothing. 
But these advantages are mitigated by the existence of one very 
serious drawback. The valley is completely exposed, in its whole 
length, to the Mistral, which from February onwards blows with 
great force and great frequency. 

The temperature records available with respect to Hyéres are not 
very satisfactory, but it seems to be agreed that the climate, apart 
from the winds, is a very mild one. The temperature is about 10° 
warmer than in England. It seems also to be more equable 
than at some of the other stations, not so hot in summer and 
not so cold in winter, and the daily range also appears to be less 
extreme. In the depth of winter the thermometer rarely falls 
below 44 or 45° Fahr. Dr. Cazalis, however, states that he saw 
snow fall three times in the same winter, but it only rested on the 
ground a few hours; and that frost is very frequent in the valley, 
but very rare in the town. There would seem to be a great differ- 
ence between the valley and the town. ‘The town is warm, but the 
valley, at 400 yards from the town, is cold.”” Owing to the coldness 
and dampness of the valley heavy dews fall at sunset, and extra 
precautions are required to protect one’s self against the consequent 
chilling of the atmosphere; and fogs are not very uncommon over 
the islands and the plain in spring and autumn. 

There are no good and recent statistics available as to the rainfall 
at Hyéres. It would seem, however, to be from 28 to 30 inches in 
the year, with an average of about 60 rainy days. The winter and 
spring months are probably somewhat drier than at other health 
resorts on the Riviera. The water supply is good, and the sanitary 
condition of the town satisfactory, except in the old parts, which 
remain dirty and ill-drained. There are but few villas, invalids and 
visitors living for the most part in hotels, of which there are several 
fairly good ones, the cost of living at them being somewhat less than 
at the best hotels at Cannes or Nice. There are many charming 
and picturesque promenades, and in this respect Hyéres is much 
better off than most other resorts on the Riviera. But life is some- 
what monotonous and dull there, and the French complain bitterly 
of its ennui. As to the cases of illness to which its climate is best 
suited, there seems an extraordinary divergence of opinion amongst 
different authorities. But I think it may be safely said that it 
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is suited to persons of nervous temperament who dislike the sea, 
and who find Mentone and Cannes so exciting that they cannot 
stop at these places. Some denounce it altogether for chest cases, 
on account of the prevalence of the Mistral during the spring months ; 
others think it well suited to cases with a tendency to hemoptysis, 
on account of its more soothing aracter. It is good for nervous, 
feeble children, and for some forms of gout and rheumatism. It is not 
bracing and stimulating enough for scrofulous cases, nor is it suitable 
to asthmatics. The natives of Hyéres are said to be exceedingly 
healthy and long-lived. ‘There is no scrofula among the children, 
and phthisis is scarce. At the cemetery the large number of old 
people buried there attracted my attention.” (Sparks.) 

But the objections which have been urged against the climate of 
Hyéres do not apply to a resort situated on the southern slopes of the 
hills opposite Hyéres. Here there are valleys admirably situated, 
sheltered from the Mistral and from all but southern winds, warmed 
all day by the sun, and provided with many most charming and 
picturesque walks. ‘Ces situations,” says Dr. Cazalis, “sont des 
plus belles et des plus chaudes qu’on puisse rencontrer sur nos cétes ; 
il n’y manquent qu’une chose: ce sont des habitations: a part trois 
ou quatre villas, il n’y a sur cette cdte aucune maison.” This refers 
to the valley of Costabelle, about two miles 8.W. of Hyéres, and 
destined probably to become equally famous. The principal resi- 
dence there is a villa which has been built by the Duke of Grafton. 
The only hotel there is the small Pension Anglaise,’which can only 
accommodate about twenty-two persons. ‘The valley is embosomed 
in pine woods, broken here and there by vineyards and olive 
orchards, and by the gardens of the few villas which have sprung up 
as yet. Near the shore there are large groves of olive trees, which 
are finer than at Hyéres itself, and indicate a warmer climate.” * 

The next of the health resorts on the Western Riviera which we 
arrive at in journeying eastward is Cannes. For the foreign 
visitor, Cannes is rather the name of an extensive district than 
of a small coast town. Unlike any of the other health resorts 
on the Riviera, it is scattered over a wide tract of land, so that 
its eastern and western limits are some miles apart, and its 
attractions and beauties are not limited and concentrated in one 
particular spot, but are varied and widespread. There is no sense 
of restraint and imprisonment in a place like Cannes, where the 
landscape is wide, open, and free. Corresponding with this great 
range and variety of territory there is a corresponding range of 
climate. “Grace a la configuration de notre station,” says Dr. 
Cazalis, “ nous jouissons d’une gamme de climats différents, plutét 
que d’un seul; prés du Cannet se trouvent des situations abritées 
des vents, et des effluves salines; prés de la mer |’atmosphére est 


(1) Sparks, The Riviera. 
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agitée, saturée de sel, excitante. Entre ces deux extrémités se trouve 
une série de positions mixte qui conviennent a bien des genres divers 
de malades.” 

It is customary to say that Cannes occupies two bays, an eastern 
and a western; but this seems to me to be scarcely correct. 
There is one large bay, the Golfe de la Napoule, having the Esterel 
mountains for its western boundary, and the low-lying narrow point, 
the Cap de la Croisette, for its eastern limit. A relatively small 
portion of this bay, at its eastern end, is separated from the western 
part by a hill of no great elevation, which stretches out from one of 
the ranges to the north of the town and projects into the sea. This 
hill, the Mont Chevalier, is surmounted by the ruins of an old town 
and the old Cathedral of Cannes; and along its eastern aspect the 
chief part of the old town is built. This projecting rock, prolonged 
by a pier, encloses a small harbour; and this, with that part of the 
shore between it and the Cap de la Croisette, is termed the eastern 
bay. A fine carriage road runs along the whole length of this bay, 
with villas and houses on one side of it, the beach and the sea on 
the other. The adjacent part of the shore of the western bay is 
also covered, for a mile or two, with streets, and villas, and hotels, 
and their gardens extend in all directions for a considerable distance 
inland. 

With regard to the climate of Cannes, in the first place, if we 
consider the whole district, there can be no doubt that it is less 
protected from winds than some of the other resorts on the Western 
Riviera, and that Cannes, on the whole, must be considered a rather 
windy place. ‘A Cannes, l’air est toujours en mouvement, mais ce 
mouvement aérien est trés souvent fort minime et ne régne pas dans 
tous les points du territoire.” 4 

The protecting chains of high mountains to the north are removed 
to some considerable distance from the coast, and scarcely offer so 
complete a screen from northerly currents as they do when close to the 
town, as at Mentone. The Esterels present a considerable barrier to 
the approach of the Mistral; but the protection from this wind is not 
complete; there is more or less of a gap between the hills to the 
west and those to the north-west, through which this wind is able 
at times to reach Cannes. The mountains to the east and to the 
north-east are not sufficiently high to afford a complete protection 
from winds coming from those quarters. The prevailing winds at 
Cannes come from the east, varying from north-east to south-east. 
A wind from the north is rare, and always feeble. Still more rare, 
in winter, is a wind blowing directly from the south. Dr. Cazalis 
gives the following as the result of several years’ personal experience. 
Towards the last week in October the wind, sometimes from the 
east, sometimes froia the west, becomes high. In November there 


(1) Cazalis, Climat de Cannes. 
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is always a windy and rainy period, lasting from eight days to three 
weeks. The wind is rarely violent, and never cold. During or after 
this there may be a few days of Mistral; then commences the reign 
of the east wind, a mild wind which lasts till February. December 
and January are the least windy months. West winds begin again 
in February, and the north-west (Mistral) may blow for two or three 
days. In March the winds are often violent, and bring, not in- 
frequently, torrents of rain, as in November. In April the winds 
are very variable ; but it is almost always easy at Cannes, owing to 
the extent and varying inclination and aspect of the ground, to find 
sheltered situations for exercise during the prevalence of even the 
strongest winds. The neighbourhood of Cannet, a village about 
two miles to the north of Cannes, presents many most favourable 
and protected sites for dwellings and for promenades ; and delicate 
persons, especially those who suffer from chest affections, or those of 
sensitive nervous temperament who find the neighbourhood of the sea 
too exciting, are strongly recommended to settle in the valley of Cannet. 

The temperature observations taken by different persons at Cannes 
vary considerably, and this variation, no doubt, depends on the 
different methods followed by different observers, and the different 
localities in which their instruments have been placed. It may, 
however, be stated as an average, that the mean winter temperature 
at Cannes is about 8° Fahr. higher than in London; that, compared 
with other stations on this coast, Cannes is not so warm as Mentone 
or San Remo, while it is somewhat warmer than Nice. Dr. Cazalis 
thinks his own personal feelings may be more instructive than the 
varying and somewhat irreconcilable evidence of different thermo- 
meters. ‘“ When I come to Cannes,” he says, “on the 15th of 
October, I find a temperature which reminds me of the heat of the 
suburbs of Paris in August; about the 25th October the temperature 
falls somewhat suddenly, and a light cloak is needed in the morning and 
evening. In November come the rains, and after that the tempera- 
ture gets lower and lower till about the 15th December. Towards 
the end of January occasional frosts at night in cold spots may 
be expected, but during the daytime, in clear weather, it is warm 
enough for invalids to take out-of-door exercise. The temperature 
rises rapidly in February, but less in March, which is the worst 
month in the year. At the beginning of April it is often necessary 
to close the shutters, to prevent one’s apartments being overheated 
by the sun, and the heat, in the daytime, reminds one of a July 
temperature near Paris.’ There is a considerable rainfall at Cannes, 
about 32 inches during the winter time (November to April), and 
about 58' rainy days. As elsewhere on the Riviera, there are heavy 


(1) It is difficult to come at a constant mean of rainy days from the tables of different 
observers. Sparks, who is ordinarily very careful, gives 58 in one place, and 45°8 in 
another. 
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falls of rain lasting often several days in November and March; in 
the former month the rains have been known to last for three weeks! 
The winds which bring these rains are usually warm winds, coming 
from the south-east and the south-west. Between these periods rain 
is rare, and lasts but a few hours. Snow appears about once every 
two or three years, and never lies on the ground more than a few 
hours. A fog is a still greater rarity. 

Occasionally a very wet or a very cold season is encountered, and 
then the sufferings of the visitors are very acute, much more so than 
at home. 

The winter of 1878—9 was a most trying one, on account of the 
prevalence of rains; that of 1869—70 on account of the cold. 
Mérimée, who was devoted to Cannes, thus writes of the latter 
season: “ L’hiver a été affreux. Ila gélé ici a six degrés, phé- 
noméne qui ne s’était produit depuis 1821. Toutes les belles fleurs 
qui faisaient la gloire du pays ont été détruites, beaucoup d’orangers 
ont gélé. Jugez de l’effet que produit sur une étre nerveux comme 
- moi la pluie, le froid, la gréle du ciel; on en souffre dix fois plus ici 
qu’on ne ferait 4 Paris!” 

The country around Cannes is exceedingly beautiful, and in the 
number, variety, and attractiveness of the possible drives and excur- 
sions into the surrounding neighbourhood, it possesses advantages 
over most of the other health resorts on this coast. ‘ There is very 
little ploughed or fallow land. Olive-trees alternate with vines. 
The hills are verdant to the tops with pines and forest trees, and the 
warm and sheltered nooks are planted with the orange-tree, which 
is here almost exclusively grown for its blossoms used for making 
perfumes. Nearly every kind of shrub and flower grows luxuriantly 
out-of-doors in the gardens, and the Cannes gardens are unrivalled 
in their way.” 

The eucalyptus-tree, with its tall graceful stem and long, sickle- 
shape drooping leaves, now cultivated largely all along the Riviera, 
is especially noticeable in the gardens at Cannes. Dean Alford 
writes : “‘One great advantage of Cannes over other Riviera stations 
is, that you have actual forest scenery within fifty yards of your 
hotel. To get such a scene at Nice you have to walk or drive full 
two miles between high walls; at Mentone, to go quite as far, and 
to climb till you are worn out with fatigue; at San Remo, to go 
somewhere else in a carriage.” One great drawback, however, to 
the pedestrian, especially in the central part of Cannes, is the dusti- 
ness of the roads and the absence of cross-roads by which to pass 
from one district to another. : 

Cannes is provided with many excellent but expensive hotels, 
and numerous elegant villas. There are plenty of good shops 
where all the necessaries and even the luxuries of life may be pro- 
cured. Of society there is perhaps rather too much, if we consider 
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the interests of the invalid visitors only. Complaints have been made 
of the drainage of the town, and bad smells are certainly encountered 
along the promenades near the shore, where open drains discharge 
themselves into the sea, but these were to be, and probably by this 
time are, carried far out from the shore into the sea. In considering 
what cases are best suited for the climate of Cannes, it must be 
remembered that Cannes is a bracing place, that its air is tonic and 
stimulating, and to some nervous and sensitive organizations exciting 
and irritating. But mariy who need a calmer and softer climate 
during the winter months are benefited by a change to the more tonic 
air of Cannes in the spring—the end of March and the beginning 
of April. It must be borne in mind also that at Cannes you can 
avail yourself of two somewhat different climates, according as you 
choose a residence in the neigbourhood of the sea-shore or inland, 
in the valley of Cannet for example. 

All invalids, except those who suffer from scrofulous or lymphatic 
conditions, are advised to keep away from the shore. The extreme 
heat of the Boulevard de la Croisette, the fierce sunshine, the sea air, 
the wind, excite but do not fortify, induce fever instead of giving 
strength to a large class of invalids.” 

Speaking very generally, it may be said that all scrofulous affec- 
tions, especially in children, as well as all the milder forms of 
glandular affections and cases of retarded development, derive very 
great benefit from the climate of Cannes. These are cases in which 
the forces of growth, repair, and nutrition require flogging into 
activity, and the stimulating climate of the sea-shore, the air, the 
brilliant sunshine, the restless winds, are all needed to rouse the 
sluggish temperament into the vigour of health. 

Nearly all cases of anemia improve greatly at Cannes, especially 
if they lead a prudent and careful life, and take as much out-of- 
door exercise as possible ; even cases of cerebral anemia in the aged 
mend rapidly; these persons, however, must reside inland, away 
from the sea, and avoid too much exposure to direct sunshine. The 
same remark applies to cases of slow convalescence from acute 
disease. Of cases of chest disease, those of simple chronic bronchial 
catarrh do well by the sea-shore. Asthmatics, on the contrary, 
should avoid the sea, and live as far inland as possible. Cases of 
emphysemay of chronic pleurisies, and of chronic laryngitis, also 
improve here. Cases of chronic consumption, under certain condi- 
tions, do exceedingly well at Cannes; and even in very advanced 


(1) A serious outbreak of fever at Cannes, prevailing at the present time, points to 
the urgent necessity of thorough inquiry into its existing means of sanitation; and 
unless some perfectly trustworthy assurance is given by the municipal authorities that 
Cannes has been put into a wholesome and safe state, English physicians will certainly 
not allow their patients to run the serious risk which a residence in its hotels or 
villas seems now to involve. 

(2) Cazalis, Climat de Cannes. 
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stages it will often help to prolong life for many years. But a 
number of minute details have to be carefully attended to in these 
cases, which it would be out of place to enumerate here; it is only 
necessary to say they must avoid the sea-shore. Certain forms of 
chronic gout and rheumatism, and of Bright’s disease, are benefited 
by wintering at Cannes. 

Hysterical and nervous maladies, and neuralgias associated with 
general nervous irritability, should avoid Cannes, where their suffer- 
ings are often aggravated by the too exciting and irritating effect of 
the climate. 

Nice, it must honestly be admitted, is rather a pleasure resort 
than a health resort, and whatever differences of opinion may be 
entertained with respect to the value, in certain cases, of its winter 
climate, it must also be admitted that whatever defects the climate 
of the Riviera possesses, these are specially concentrated and aggra- 
vated at Nice. Of brilliant scorching sunshine there is during most 
winters an abundance. There are constantly clear blue skies and but 
. little cloud ; the air is remarkably dry, bracing, and exciting; there 
are fewer rainy days perhaps than at some ofthe other health resorts 
on the coast. But there are occasionally heavy downpours, which 
may last for days together in spring and autumn, and in mid-winter 
a continuous bitterly cold drizzle, with a biting north-east wind, 
as disagreeable and chilling as anything our own climate can afford, 
is not unknown at Nice. The frequency, keenness, and incon- 
stancy of the winds at Nice are well known; the wind will shift 
three or four times a day, making it impossible to obtain any 
continuous shelter from it. ‘The winds,” says Elisée Reclus, the 
well-known French geographer, “are extremely inconstant and 
sometimes of insupportable violence. At the end of winter and at 
the beginning of spring when the Mistral blows with fury, the 
blackish dust which it sweeps before it in a whirlwind does not yield 
in intensity to the rain of cinders showered down by a volcano.” 
Then at Nice you are in a large town, not in the country, and you 
naturally lead a town life rather than a country one. Of course it 
has the advantages as well as the disadvantages of a town. There 
are much gaiety and animation, abundance of amusements and 
pleasures, and a certain amount of social and intellectual activity and 
interests, so that for a certain class of invalids whoedread the 
ennui and quiet of a health resort pur et simple, Nice has immense 
attractions. It also has considerable dangers, for the very move- 
ment and excitement and gaiety of a place like Nice tend to throw 
the visitor off his guard, and to lead to some indiscreet exposure or 
want of precaution which, in such a treacherous climate, may have 
serious results. But there are persons who must and will have 
amusement whether they are ill or well, to whom life, without 
constant entertainment, is wearisome and fatiguing, who live in 
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constant dread of being ennuyé. Let these by all means go to Nice 
and take their chance there. 

If Nice were the only town on the Riviera where good accommo- 
dation and good medical skill could be procured, as no doubt it 
once was, I could understand the propriety, nay, the necessity of 
sending sick persons there in great numbers, as was once the cus- 
tom. But to select Nice, when Cannes and Mentone and San Remo 
and other places are available, for the residence of the generality 
of invalids, except for some other reason than that they are invalids, 
seems to me difficult to understand. There are, however, a select 
class of cases for whom the climate and surroundings of Nice seem 
very suitable. It is said to be remarkably useful to persons who, 
from over-work or any other cause, have become the victims of 
atonic dyspepsia, with torpid livers, and a tendency to melancholia. 
But if such persons suffer from nervous irritability, as they often do, 
Nice is to be avoided. It is also beneficial in those diseases of young 
children and others which depend on the scrofulous and lymphatic 
constitution. It is a good winter resort for many aged persons with 
flagging vitality and with a tendency to catarrhal attacks. Age 
brings caution, and invalids of this class know how to avoid the 
bad points and take advantage of the good points of the climate. 
Nice is also suitable to cases of simple anemia uncomplicated by any 
nervous affection. It is also very attractive to the large class of 
soi-disant invalids. 

The meteorology of Nice has been carefully studied by many 
competent observers. Its mean annual temperature is 60°3 Fahr., 
nearly the same as at Pisa and Rome. Its mean winter temperature 
is 49:1, and its mean spring temperature 58-1. The minimum tem- 
perature at night,- 26°6. The coldest months are January and 
February. In March there are great variations of temperature, with 
rough winds and clouds of dust. Falls of the barometer are almost 
always caused by the dry north-west wind, and rains “ only cause 
the mercury to sink gradually and almost imperceptibly.” The 
relative humidity for Nice is small, the annual mean at 2 p.m. 
being 59:6. The mean proportion of sunny, cloudy, and rainy days 
for twenty years is represented by the following figures: sunny 
219-2, cloudy 77:3, rainy 67:4; and for the winter season, from 
October to May: sunny 135°8, cloudy 55:3, rainy 52°8. The mean 
annual rainfall is 32°43 inches, and 19°45 for the six winter months 
(November to April). Most rain falls, as elsewhere on the Riviera, 
in October and April; and the winds that bring rain are, according 
to some observers, the east, the south-west, and the north-east, while 
others maintain that the heaviest and longest rains come from the 
south-east. It has been calculated that for the whole year there are 
88:4 days of strong wind, 276°8 of gentle wind, 22:8 of complete 
calm. March, April, and May are the windiest months. The east 
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wind is the most common of the stormy winds, and blows 45 days in 
the year. The south-west wind is also a violent wind, especially at 
the time of the autumn equinoctial rains. The north-east wind some- 
times brings hailstorms and snow. The Mistral blows (from 
north-west or west) chiefly in February and March, and is accom- 
panied with clouds of dust. The magnificent Promenade des 
Anglais, one of the finest promenades in Europe, running for a mile 
and a half along the sea-shore, is especially exposed to the fury of the 
Mistral, as is also the adjacent quarter of the town; more protected 
from this and other winds is the Carabacel quarter, situated about a 
mile north of the shore, and somewhat under the protection of the 
northern hills; it is regarded as the most sheltered situation in Nice 
itself. Here many of the best hotels are built, and here invalids, 
for whom the neighbourhood of the shore is too exciting, are advised 
tolive. Still further north, between two and three miles from the 
sea, is the suburb of Cimiez; it is built on one of the spurs jutting 
out from the mountains to the back of Nice, and is regarded as 
_ having a much more sedative climate than Nice itself, and much 
better suited to invalids with chest complaints. It is also said to be 
much more sheltered from the north and other winds; but it has 
appeared to other observers, as well as to myself, that Cimiez is in 
a very exposed situation, on the brow of a hill, certainly within reach 
of the Mistral and imperfectly sheltered from most winds, except the 
north. It of course escapes the sea winds and the stimulating saline 
emanations on the shore, and with its complete southern exposure 
must get all the advantage possible from the sunshine, without the 
reflection and glare from the sea. 

The environs of Nice are exceedingly beautiful, especially the 
drives eastward, and the Corniche road from Nice to Mentone, a drive 
of about eighteen miles, is a marvel of beauty and interest. One 
of the most beautiful spots on the Corniche road between Nice and 
Monaco is the village of Turbia (Trophea Augusti), at an elevation 
of nearly 2,000 feet above the sea, built on a crest which unites Mont 
Agel to the magnificent bold promontory, the Téte de Chien, whose 
stupendous precipices tower above Monaco. A path practicable for 
mules and pedestrians descends to Monaco along the steep flanks 
of the Téte de Chien, but the carriage road has to make a long détour 
by the village of Roccabruna. But there is now another carriage 
road only just completed which runs along the sea-shore between 
Nice and Monaco, and I call attention to it because about a mile or 
so before it reaches Monaco it passes a station which as yet possesses 
a name and nothing more—it is absolutely in its earliest infancy ; 
there may be one house there, but not more ; and others are, or 
were last year, only in course of construction. It is named after 
the village on the heights I have just spoken of, “ Turbie sur Mer.” 
It is admirably situated in a small rock-bound bay, just a little to 
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the west of the jutting promontory on which the castle and old 
town of Monaco are built. It is protected on all sides except towards 
the sea, and from its own natural advantages as well as from its 
nearness both to Nice and Monaco itis surely destined, when properly 
developed, to be a popular resort. 

It is scarcely necessary that I should speak of the beauty and 
attractiveness of Monaco and Monte Carlo. If it were not for the 
dangerous seductions of the gaming tables it would doubtless be one 
of the most popular health resorts of the whole Western Riviera, not 
simply because of its beauty, but also because of its admirably pro- 
tected situation, especially in parts. The old town and castle of 
Monaco are built on a curiously shaped rock about one hundred and 
sixty feet high, which projects into the sea, first in a southerly and 
then in an easterly direction, so that it curves round towards the 
east in a manner s0 as to partially enclose its pretty little harbour. 
Between this rock and the promontory of Monte Carlo, which juts 
out into the sea about a mile further east, extend the harbour and 
Bay of Monaco, with an excellent beach and sea-bathing establish- 
ment. Nearly on a level with the shore, but rising gently as it 
extends inwards, is a new quarter named the Condamine. The north- 
west portion of this quarter enjoys complete protection to the west 
and south-west by means of this lofty rock of old Monaco, and to 
the north and north-west by the high mountains which here approach 
to within a little distance of the sea. On the opposite side of Monte 
Carlo, where it slopes down to that part of the coast which stretches 
away to Cap Martin, and to Mentone, “the loveliest bit of the 
whole Riviera,’’ there are admirable sites for villas and hotels exposed 
to the full sunshine, and protected on all sides except to the south 
and south-east, from which quarters the cold winds do not come. 

It is stated that the mean annual temperature of Monaco is two 
degrees higher than that of Mentone, and three degrees higher than 
that of Nice, and asa proof of the greater mildness and equability of its 
climate it isalso stated that during the exceptional winter of 1870—71, 
when at Cannes and at Nice the frost destroyed a number of plants 
recently acclimatized, the same plants at Monaco did not suffer at 
all, although in the open air and without shelter, and that the lemon- 
trees which were severely injured at Mentone were not all affected 
at Monaco. Ifthe day should ever come when the gaming tables at 
Monte Carlo are suppressed, this neighbourhood will undoubtedly 
become most attractive as a health resort. 

Mentone is but five miles east of Monaco and fifteen (by rail) from 
Nice. The bay, on the shores of which the town of Mentone is 
built, is bounded on the west by the low-lying Cap St. Martin, 
covered by forests of olive-trees, and on the east by the Cap de la 
Murtola. From cape to cape this bay is about four miles across, and 
has a south-easterly aspect. As at Cannes, the old town is built on 
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a ridge which projects into the sea and divides off a portion of this 
bay to the east, which forms the smaller and east bay ; the western 
division being much wider, forms the west bay. This division of 
Mentone into an east bay and a west bay represents a very essential 
difference in climate; for the Mentone district is bounded, behind 
and on each side, by a sort of semicircle of high limestone mountains, 
some of them reaching an elevation of over 4,000 feet, and the 
lowest depression or gap in which is not less than 2,500 feet above 
the sea. The chief part of this mountain wall opposite the western 
bay is at a distance of about three miles from the town, but hills 
and ridges of lower elevation, from 400 to 700 feet, run down from 
it at right angles to the shore. Between these ridges, three principal 
valleys, with their torrents, stretch down from the higher mountains 
and open behind the western bay. Through these valleys currents 
of air descend from the north, and so produce a certain ventilation 
and movement of the atmosphere in this part of Mentone. 

It is quite different with regard to the eastern bay. In the first 
place it is a much deeper indentation of the coast than the western 
bay, so that its curve is almost a semicircle. Then the hills come 
so close to the shore that there is scarcely any room for the town, 
which consists here of little more than a road and a row of houses 
and hotels squeezed in between the base of the mountains and the 
sea-shore; the mountains, however, recede a little further east 
towards where the road ascends to the Italian frontier. Nor are 
there any considerable valleys opening into the eastern bay to bring 
cold currents of air down from the mountains. It follows that the 
temperature of this bay is from 2 to 3° Fahr. higher than that of 
the western bay, owing to the reflection of the sun’s rays by day 
from the surface of the bare limestone rocks which rise directly 
behind it, and to the gradual giving up at night of the heat they 
absorb during the day. There is also less motion in the air, and 
Dr. Cazalis testifies that he has sometimes seen the atmosphere here 
absolutely still, as he has also seen it at Hyéres, a very unusual thing 
in the Riviera. There is also said to be more humidity in the air of 
the east bay than that of the west. The east bay then is very 
sheltered and very picturesque, but it is found to have a relaxing 
effect on some people, who also complain of a sense of being “ shut 
in” and confined there, and that on bright sunny days, and these 
often succeed one another with an almost wearying monotony, the 
heat and glare of the sun become really distressing. Then there is 
only one level walk, and that is along the dusty high road. But for 
invalids whose chief care it is to lounge through the winter in a 
warm and comparatively still atmosphere, the east bay of Mentone 





(1) “ The eastern bay is simply a sun trap, almost intolerableall the noontide hours. 
Often have I sought the old town and plunged into its dark street, as into a bath, from 
the glare of that faint mile of great hotels and villas.”—Dean Alford’s Riviera. 
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is well suited ; while the villas and houses built in the wider eastern 
part of the east bay no doubt enjoy the warmest and most protected 
situation in Mentone. In the western bay it is quite different ; 
here the higher mountains fall back, as has already been said, to 
some distance behind the town, and the houses not only stretch along 
the bay, but extend, in a more or less scattered way, over the 
gradually sloping territory which reaches from the bay to the foot 
of the lower ridges and the sides of their intervening valleys which 
come down to the north of the town. So that the west bay is not 
so much protected from winds as the east bay, it is more open to 
the south-west and to the west, and consequently gets more wind 
and is somewhat colder and more bracing. ‘The considerable differ- 
ences of opinion which have been noticed to exist between the state- 
ment of different observers as to the climate of Mentone may, 
possibly, be accounted for by the circumstance that some have made 
their observations exclusively in the east bay, while others have made 
theirs in the west bay. For example, one writer, an old resident, 
states that Mentone enjoys “ complete protection” from the Mistral ; 
another says, ‘“‘ The western end is open to the Mistral, there being 
only the low Cape of St. Martin to ward it off;” a third writes, 
“The Mistral seldom blows here from the north-west, and even then 
is deprived of much of its violence and coldness, but it is still 
extremely disagreeable ;”” while a fourth actually gives the average 
of the number of days in which he had observed a Mistral blowing 
during the four winters he resided there, and these are said to be 
4°5 in November, 3 in December, 4°25 in January, 6°7 in February, 
and 5-25 in March. He had observed it blow as many as nine days 
in February. The writer of this notice certainly found a Mistral 
blowing and raising clouds of dust in the west bay of Mentone on 
the evening of Christmas Day, 1880! Of other winds, the east 
wind is felt chiefly along the shore, and shelter from this wind can 
always be obtained in the walks and drives along the valleys behind 
the west bay. South, south-west, and south-east winds, all coming 
across the sea, have free access to Mentone, but these are not, as a 
rule, cold winds, although they may blow at times with considerable 
violence. From the north winds it is completely protected. 

By comparing the different means of the temperature, records of 
different observers at Mentone, the following figures are obtained. 
Mean temperature for the following months :— 


Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. Feb. March. April. May. 
East Bay 65°3 55°3 50°55 49°9 506 9539 «587 65°76 
West Bay 62:2 556 50°69 49°12 49°46 O1°1 57°64 63:1 
It will be noticed that during the months in which there is least 
wind, December and January, there is scarcely any difference in the 
temperature of the two bays, but in the windy spring months the 
VOL. XXXI. N.S. Q 
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greater protection enjoyed by the east bay is shown by its higher 
temperature. The lowest temperature recorded during ten consecu- 
tive winters was 25:5 in March, 1877, and the highest 77 deg. in 
November, 1874. The mean daily range of temperature was found 
to be least in December, 9-2, and greatest in April, 12°5. The 
average rainfall from October to May inclusive is 25°61 inches, but 
if we omit October and May, for the remaining six months it is only 
17°87 inches. The corresponding number of rainy days is 63:8 if 
we include October and May, 45:15 excluding them. January and 
February are the finest months, and have the smallest rainfall and 
the fewest rainy days. October, is the wettest month. The 
average number of very fine days for the six winter months, from 
November to April inclusive, seems to be about 94:5, rather more 
than 15 in each month.’ Considered generally, the climate of 
Mentone may be taken as a favourable example of the Riviera climate, 
and it has the great advantage of possessing, as it were, two climates, 
suited to two different classes of invalids. For those who especially 
desire warmth and shelter and a quiet indolent life, with plenty of 
sunshine and sunheat, and who like to live close to the sea, there is 
the mild and sedative climate of the east bay, with its southern 
exposure and its almost complete protection from strong winds.’ 
For those, on the other hand, who find advantage from a more 
bracing air, who like to have the sunheat tempered by cooling winds, 
who cannot feel at ease without “ample space and room enough ” to 
wander free over hill and valley, or who are irritated by the mono- 
tonous beat of the tideless sea against the shore, or to whom the 
saline emanations from the sea prove exciting and discomforting, for 
those there is the west bay with hotels and villas, some on the sea- 
shore, some a little removed from it, some, and those the newest and 
best, far removed from the sea and high up on the hill-side. The 
value of a climate of this kind in many forms of pulmonary affections, 
in certain chronic gouty and rheumatic conditions, in states of 
anemia, in convalescence from many acute diseases, and in the many 
infirmities to which old age is exposed, is incontestable. 

There are some very beautiful walks and drives around Mentone, 
but unfortunately for invalids the walks are nearly all of them steep 
and fatiguing, so that, unless he is able to climb, the invalid’s walks 

(1) The discrepancies which are observed in the figures published as “means” and 
‘‘averages” in the meteorological tables of different observers are, to some extent, 
inevitable, and depend on the circumstance that the observations recorded extend over 
varying periods and different seasons. Observations which extend over only five or six 
years will be influenced by the occurrence of one very fine or one very bad season, and 


will perhaps vary somewhat from the records of another observer extending over twenty 
or twenty-five years. 
(2) “ There is hardly a fairer scene of languid repose to be found in all this resty land. 
. . . There is no edge in the breeze, no sea-air breathing from the waves.’’—Alford’s 
Riviera. 
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will probably be restricted to the somewhat windy “ Promenade du 
Midi.” But those only who can climb uptoand beyond these mountain 
ridges which divide the several valleys behind Mentone will discover 
how exceedingly beautiful the whole district is; in the background 
a magnificent sweep of high mountains,’ remarkable for the variety 
and beauty of their form and the warmth and richness of their 
colour; in front the limitless expanse of deep blue sea, still and 
smooth as the surface of a mirror, or crisped into small white crests 
of foam by some light breeze; far in the distance the snow-clad 
summits of the Corsican Hills, touching the azure sky, like the ivory 
pinnacles of some unearthy temple; on each side, the exquisite 
coast scenery; towards the west, the wooded promontory of St. 
Martin, the picturesque village of Roccabruna, high up on the hill- 
side; the bold precipice of the Téte de Chien, and the old tower of 
Turbia, above Monaco; the rocky promontory of Monaco itself, its 
miniature bay, the glittering towers of the Casino of Mente Carlo ; and 
stretching out into the sea, farin the west, the ever-beautiful range 
of the Esterels. Orange, lemon, and olive groves are spread out at our 
feet; and to the east there are the steep, rock-bound coast of the 
eastern bay and the adjacent frontier of Italy, the fine promontory of 
Cap Murtola, with steep red rocks behind it, and the carriage road into 
Italy winding over it ; and extending far out into the sea, and form- 
ing the eastern limit of the view the sunny promontory of Bordig- 
hera. All this seen in the varied and gorgeous colouring of the 
setting sun, with its many hues of blue and purple and crimson and 
gold, composes a picture of almost unrivalled beauty. 

“ Those who need bracing,” writes Dean Alford, “‘are apt to com- 
plain of a fevered and depressing effect at Mentone. On three 
separate occasions have I found this, and each time I have speedily 
lost it among the palms of Bordighera.” LBordighera is the next 
health resort eastward from Mentone, from which it is distant about 
ten miles, being three miles from the Italian frontier town of Ven- 
timiglia.? Bordighera is a conspicuous object nearly all along the 
Western Riviera, as it is seen glittering in the sunshine, its houses 
clustered together on a promontory that projects far out into the sea. 
It is the only health resort on this coast that occupies a position ona 
promontory ; all the others being built round bays or depressions 
in the coast. It is naturally, therefore, much exposed to winds, that 
is to say, to all those winds that can reach it in blowing across the 
sea; the east, the south-east, the south-west, and the west winds can 
all blow freely upon this promontory. But it is well protected by 


(1) “There is nowhere else on the shores of Europe so small a locality surrounded by 
mountains of an equal altitude.’’—Chevalier Ardoino, Flores des Alpes Maritimes. 
(2) Where a tedious delay and an examination of luggage takes place at the Italian 
Custom House. 
Q 2 
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mountains to the north, north-east, and north-west, whence the 
coldest winds come. Moreover, it is to be remembered that all the 
winds that reach it must, on account of its position, come to it from 
the sea and impregnated with saline emanations. And this is the 
sole distinguishing characteristic of the climate of Bordighera as 
compared with that of neighbouring stations; the predominating 
influence of sea air rendering it essentially bracing and tonic. For this 
reason, also, its temperature is probably rather more equable—warmer 
in the winter and cooler in the summer—than at other places on 
this coast. 

The old town of Bordighera is built partly on the promontory 
itself, and this commands a fine view westward of the Riviera coast, 
Cap Murtola, the mountains round Mentone, the Téte de Chien above 
Monaco, and even, on a clear day, the Esterels, west of Cannes; 
eastward the view is not very remarkable, the chief objects being the 
two capes which form the eastern and western boundary of the Bay 
of San Remo (Capo Nero and Capo Verde), and the little bay and 
village of Ospedaletti. The new town has been built on level ground 
to the west of the promontory, on each side of the main carriage 
road. This plain, thickly covered with dense olive groves, stretches 
for a distance of three miles in the direction of Ventimiglia, and for 
about.a quarter of a mile inland from the shore, till it reaches the 
base of the hills forming its eastern and north-eastern boundary. 
The possession of this level tract of land near the shore, and thickly 
covered with vegetation, gives quite a peculiar and attractive aspect 
to the western side of Bordighera. Dean Alford, alluding to this, 
says, “ Bordighera has an advantage for invalids over many other 
resorts on the Riviera. I mean its level space of olive and lemon 
groves between the beach and the hills. Nowhere else can you get 
such delightful strolls under the dense shade of the old olives 
without a fatiguing climb. Should Bordighera ever come to the 
front, as I cannot tell why it should not, as a residence for invalids, 
surely this level may be made of immense use, both for building 
and for laying out in walks and drives.” Bordighera is also cele- 
brated for its palm groves. These give a remarkably Oriental 
aspect to the place. The largest groves are to the east of the 
promontory, but they abound on all sides. The church is “amidst 
a thicket of palms. The promontories on either side are outlined 
by the feathery tops of a hundred palms, and on looking up the 
gorge the woods seem full of them. These noble trees almost gird it 
round on the western and northern sides, and grow in profusion, of 
all sizes, from gnarled giants of eleven hundred years reputed age to 
little suckers which may be pulled by the hand and carried to Eng- 
land.” * 


(1) Dean Alford, Tie Riviera. 
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Bordighera is q uite in its infancy as a health resort, and there is 
consequently an absence of long-continued meteorological observa- 
tions from which we might form a decisive estimate as to the precise 
relative value of its climate. It would seem, however, from those 
that have been made,’ that it is amongst the mildest, most equable 
of the health resorts of the Western Riviera. The new town, by 
its position under the cape, is greatly protected from the east and 
south-east. It is well protected also from the north, and fairly so 
from the north-west, though the mountains in this direction are 
distant. But it is completely exposed to the west and to the south- 
west. At Bordighera the Mistral is a west wind, being turned 
completely in that direction by the mass of mountains behind 
Monaco, and from being forced to blow over the sea it loses some- 
what of its dry and cold character. Bordighera naturally feels the 
local sea breezes, which are not strong winds, more than its neigh- 
bouring resorts, and it would seem to suffer from the stronger winds 
in about the same proportion as these. 

Its mean temperature differs very little from that of the other 
resorts on this coast. For the whole winter it is the same as that 
of Nice, a little lower than at Cannes, still lower than at Mentone. 
But if we look at the different months, and if we are justified in 
drawing an inference from the comparatively few observations that 
have as yet been taken, it would appear that in January and February 
it is warmer at Bordighera than either at Mentone or Nice, while in 
November, December, March, and April it is colder at Bordighera 
than at either of these places. Its position on a promontory jutting 
out into the sea would certainly tend to make it cooler than its 
neighbours in the hot spring months, and would seem to point to it 
as a good locality for invalids to move to, to escape the increased 
heat of this season before returning northward. Of the rainfall 
and number of rainy days at Bordighera, it is impossible, from 
existing data, to speak positively ; it would seem to be neither better 
nor worse off than its neighbours in this respect. It is especially 
suited to invalids who want sea air; to cases of scrofulous phthisis in 
its early stages, and other cases of early phthisis without any 
tendency to hemorrhage ; to cases of throat and bronchial catarrhs ; 
to cases of chronic pleurisy; of convalescence from acute diseases, 
eases of anemia, and many other conditions of constitutional feeble- 
ness. Its climate is too exciting for the very nervous and sensitive. 
The special facility it affords for a variety of level, shady walks 
cannot fail to make it attractive toa large class of invalids; the 
number of possible carriage excursions is limited by the badness of 
many of the roads. 

As we continue eastward from Bordighera the interest and beauty 


(1) Le Climat de Bordighera, par F. F. Hamilton. 
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of the coast scenery diminishes greatly. A drive of five or six miles 
along the coast, passing on the road the pretty little bay and village 
of Ospedaletti, shut in and protected on almost all sides by its olive- 
clad hills, no doubt a popular health resort of the future, brings us 
to one of the most thriving of winter stations, the old Italian coast 
town of San Remo. We miss here all the fine bold and varied rocky 
scenery that we have left behind ; the higher hills recede somewhat 
from the coast and the nearer ones are wooded to their summits and 
present nothing particularly striking in form or colouring. Many 
beautiful spots no doubt lie concealed high up on these hill-sides and 
amongst their numerous valleys, but they are not accessible to the 
invalid who cannot climb, unless he trust himself to the back of a 
donkey, which is perhaps the best thing to do. Dean Alford, 
evidently an enthusiastic lover of the picturesque, thus writes of 
San Remo: “San Remo itself is not in any sense an attractive position. 
The old town is indeed one of the quaintest on the Riviera, as seen 
from the pier below; the mountain of old houses, stained and weather- 
- beaten, with their arched loggias and terraces, is quite unique. And 
when we enter the streets the scene is as curious—bands of masonry 
unite house to house, built as safeguard against the shaking of earth- 
quakes. But what is all this to the invalid ? There is absolutely no 
scenery at San Remo, unless it be sought by distant excursions. There 
is not even a level walk commanding a view. The prospect is shut hope- 
lessly in by the two promontories, Capo Nero on the west and Capo 
Verde on the east. There is a picturesque old church, the Madonna 
della Guardia, on the eastern promontory, but this is almost the only 
object San Remo can boast. If San Remo be an excellent place for 
our English invalids, so far well, but other advantages it certainly 
has not, compared with its beautiful rivals along this exquisite coast.” 
And no doubt San Remo is an “excellent place for invalids,” and 
better suited to the wants of a very large class of invalids than some 
of the more picturesque resorts on this coast. The special recom- 
mendations of its climate seem to be that it is less exciting than 
some of the resorts farther west, and on that account better suited 
to nervous and sensitive organizations. Invalids who cannot sleep 
at Nice and Cannes, can sleep at San Remo. Its temperature records, 
compared with those of the other health resorts on this coast, show 
it to be as warm in winter as the warmest of them, somewhat more 
equable, with less difference between day and night temperature, and 
less difference between summer and winter temperature. Owing to 
the greater equability of its temperature, visitors can remain later on 
at San Remo without feeling the weather unpleasantly hot and re- 
laxing as in some other of the towns in the Riviera. The Italians 
use it in the summer as a sea-bathing station.. It is exceedingly 
well protected by a triple barrier of mountains from northerly winds, 
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which blow over the town and are only felt far out at sea. The 
east wind is the strongest and most felt here owing to the low eleva- 
tion of Capo Verde and the absence of any other protection in this 
quarter. This and the south-east are the prevailing winds. The 
north-east blows occasionally in winter, and it is a biting cold wind. 
The Mistral, too, is felt here, and some observers state that it is more 
felt here than at Mentone. San Remo has a clay soil, and on that 
account it is somewhat damp after heavy rains, but this is looked 
upon as not altogether a disadvantage, as it tends to render the air 
less dry and irritating. The rainfall at San Remo and the number 
of rainy days during the winter season appear to be less than at 
almost any other resort on this coast. 

The accommodation provided for visitors at San Remo is good ; 
the hotels are numerous and well managed ; there are plenty of shops, 
and there is an Italian Opera. It is not well off for drives, and the 
excursions into the mountains and neighbouring valleys are difficult, 
not so much on account of the steepness of the ascent as from the 
absence of paths. As to the class of invalids likely to be benefited 
by San Remo, it is unnecessary to recapitulate what has already been 
said with respect to other health resorts on the Riviera. San Remo is 
adapted to the same class of cases with this distinction, that its 
climate is rather less bracing and more soothing than some of the 
other stations, and therefore better adapted to nervous and sensitive 
constitutions. There are some invalids who have a sort of senti- 
mental preference for Italy over France. They feel happier if they 
can say, ‘“‘ Now we are in Italy,” and this has probably had some- 
thing to say to the rapid growth of San Remo as a winter resort. 
The large German colony here may also find Italy more comfortable 
as a residence than France. 

There remain but two other towns on the Western Riviera 
that can be spoken of as in any sense winter health resorts. They 
are Alassio and Pegli. 

Dean Alford asked why Alassio had “never been praised as a spot 
of shelter for English invalids?” Since this question was asked, 
Alassio has been “ taken up,” and its merits asa health resort have 
begun to be made known. It is about 28 miles east of San Remo, 
and is best reached from the north by the line from Turin to Savona, 
the latter town being about 20 miles east of Alassio. Alassio is 
situated in a lovely bay, having a south-eastern aspect well protected 
between two headlands, Capo delle Male on the west, and Capo di Santa 
Croce on the east. It is also well protected by encircling hills to the 
north, at no great distance from the shore. It possesses an excellent 
beach of fine sand, and is popular with the Italians on that account 
as a summer bathing place. The Riviera scenery again becomes very 
beautiful at Alassio. The fine hills behind the town are covered 
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with olive trees, and there are many sheltered nooks for villas as 
well as admirable picturesque walks and drives in the neighbourhood. 
Some of the views are remarkably beautiful and interesting, especially 
one looking west over the bay, and that of the curious island of 
Gallinaria just outside the bay to the east. Meteorological observa- 
tions of a thoroughly reliable kind are not yet available. It is prob- 
ably not so warm as San Remo, as it is rather more open to the 
north-east winds, and the northern hills not being so high, the north 
wind (Tramontana) reaches a portion of the district close to the shore. 

Pegli is really a suburb of Genoa, from which it is distant only half 
an hour by rail. But it is very much warmer than at Genoa, as it 
enjoys a purely local protection from cold winds by means of hills to 
the north as well as to the east and west. It is a little fishing and 
ship-building town, situated along the sea-shore looking south, and 
celebrated for the presence of some very beautiful gardens, belonging 
to the palaces of native noblemen, especially those of the Villa Pal- 
lavicini. It differs, no doubt, considerably in its climate from the 
_ resorts at the western extremity of the Riviera di Ponente; but there 
are no available meteorological tables for purposes of comparison. 
The humidity of the air, for one thing, is much greater, and those 
who have found the air of Mentone unpleasantly dry and irritating 
have improved much at Pegli. It has acquired a reputation for 
benefiting asthmatic cases, which, as a rule, do not do well (if spas- 
modic) on the Riviera generally. 

I would repeat, by way of conclusion, that the climate of the Riviera 
is by no means a perfect one. But if it has cold winds and at times 
blinding dust, and if the air in places is exceedingly dry and irritating, 
it has also an immense proportion of fine days, clear skies and bright 
sunshine, when from nine in the morning until three in the afternoon 
an invalid can live in the openair. ‘‘ The warm southern sun and the 
azure sky of the Mediterranean, far more than elevated temperature, 
constitute the advantages of this climate ; fine weather rather than 
heat is what is here sought for,” and let me say is usually found. 
But if the Western Riviera has its drawbacks—and what climate 
has not—it must be admitted that the number of localities which we 
here have to choose from gives us an opportunity of selection im- 
possible to find elsewhere. And then it is a region of almost un- 
rivalled beauty. 


J. Burney YEo. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY DEFENDERS OF 
VIVISECTION. 


In the papers of Sir James Paget, Mr. Owen, and Dr. Wilks, on the 
subject of Vivisection published in the Nineteenth Century for 
December, 1881, more than one reference is made to a Judge or 
Judges. No other Judge has spoken upon the subject, as far as I 
am aware; so that when a “Judge” or “ law officer” is mentioned 
by three gentlemen amongst those opponents worthy at once of the 
contempt and anger which they express, or very imperfectly conceal 
towards them, I cannot help applying some of the censure to myself. 
I wish I could ; partly because so to apply it may look like vanity, 
as if in this regard I thought myself worthy of the notice of such 
great people; but much more because the statements as to any- 
thing I have ever said or written are so entirely inaccurate, that I 
must conclude (want of apprehension in such distinguished men being 
out of the question), either that they have not read what they profess 
to notice, or that they feel confident no one will read any reply. 

I recognise, as much as any man can recognise it, the duty of a 
Judge being in court and out of it a man egregii altique silenti. 
But there are occasions on which it is a duty to speak, and I think 
this is one. Sir James Paget says that, ‘‘ The only competent judges 
in such a case are those in whom sentiment and intellectual power 
are fairly balanced, and who will dispassionately study the facts and 
compare the pain-giving and the utility of experiments on animals 
with those of any generally allowed or encouraged pursuit.” Sir 
James Paget would deny, and I do not pretend to assert, that I am 
a “ competent judge ;” but I desire to state shortly and temperately, 
if Ican, the reasons which lead me earnestly to support the Bill 
which Mr. Reid is about to submit to the House of Commons. 

I should personally prefer in the abstract Regulation to Prohi- 
bition. I think it difficult to answer particular cases in which, 
without any unfair manipulation of circumstances, it may be shown, 
that total prohibition might or would stand in the way of justice, 
or even of humanity. But a practical matter cannot be thus dealt 
with. In the affairs of men it is hardly possible to lay down a 
general rule which will not produce hard cases. Probably no law 
was ever abolished which had not in its time done some good, for 
which, in particular instances, some defence could not be made. 
Probably no new law was ever enacted to which some exception 
could not be justly taken, and which did not in particular instances 
do some harm. Objections, as Dr. Arnold once said, do not bring 
us to the point; and nothing would ever be done if we waited till 
we had satisfied every possible objection to the doing of what we 
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propose. In all human action we have to choose and balance 
between opposing good and evil; and in any change of law to deter- 
mine whether that which we propose, or that which exists, is upon 
the whole the best. On this principle I do not hesitate to support 
the absolute prohibition of what for shortness’ sake, though with 
some verbal inaccuracy, I shall call, as others call it, vivisection. 
The supporters of vivisection in this country are not themselves 
content with the present state of things. As far as I know the 
repulsive literature of the subject, no defender of the practice, 
except Sir James Paget (and perhaps I misunderstand even his last 
sentence), has said or implied that he is satisfied with the present 
law. The repeal of it is to be at once attempted; and it is con- 
tended that even those (to my mind reasonable) restraints which it 
imposes so injuriously hamper the practice of vivisection, that little 
or no good can result from it, if these restraints are continued. 
But it seems to follow that if the present law is admitted to be 
as bad for vivisectors as total abolition, and if the present law is 
reasonable, they, at least, can have no strong motive for resisting an 
enactment in form of that which they say exists already in substance. 
Is, then, the present law reasonable? It is the result of a most 
careful inquiry conducted by eminent men in 1875, men certainly 
neither weak sentimentalists nor ignorant and prejudiced humani- 
tarians, men amongst whom are to be found Mr. Huxley and Mr. 
Erichsen, Mr. Hutton and Sir John Karslake. These men unani- 
mously recommended legislation, and legislation, in some important 
respects, more stringent than Parliament thought fit to pass. They 
recommended it on a body of evidence at once interesting and 
terrible. Interesting indeed it is from the frank apathy to the suf- 
ferings of animals, however awful, avowed by some of the witnesses ; 
for the noble humanity of some few ; for the curious ingenuity with 
which others avoided the direct and verbal approval of horrible 
cruelties which yet they refused to condemn; and in some cases 
for the stern judgment passed upon men and practices, apparently 
now, after the lapse of six years, considered worthy of more lenient 
language. Terrible the evidence is for the details of torture, of 
mutilation, of life slowly destroyed in torment, or skilfully preserved 
for the infliction of the same or diversified agonies, for days, for 
weeks, for months, in some cases for more than a year. I want not to be, 
if I can help it, what Mr. Simon calls a “mere screamer ;” nay, 
if possible, to avoid that yet more fatal imputation upon an English- 
man which Dr. Wilks brings against his opponents, that we “lack a 
sense of the ludicrous.’ I wish to use quiet language, but I must, 
nevertheless, at all hazards own that, sharing probably the lower 
and less sensitive organizations of the monkey, the cat, and the dog, I 
fail altogether to see the joke which he sees, in any attempt to stay 
these tortures ; and further that to read of them, not in the language of 
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“paid scribes and hired agitators,” but in the language of these 
humane and tender men who first inflict them and then describe 
them, makes me sick. True that the most exquisite and most pro- 
longed tortures appear to have been inflicted out of England; true 
that, both before the Commission and since the Report, the broadest 
avowals of entire indifference to animal agony have come from 
foreign countries, or from foreigners in this. But our inferiority in 
this respect, the as yet unreasonable dislike of our medical classes to 
witnessing very painful experiments, are made the subject of earnest 
and repeated regret. It is hoped that we may be brought up to the 
foreign standard ; that our insular prejudice may be purged away 
by degrees, and that in time we may feel the beauty and enter into 
the nobility of M. de Cyons’ description of “the true vivisector.” 
“He,” says M. de Cyon, “ must approach a difficult vivisection with 
the same joyful excitement, with the same delight, as the surgeon 
when he approaches a difficult operation from which he anticipates 
extraordinary consequences. He who shrinks from the section of a 
living animal, he who approaches a vivisection as an unpleasant 
necessity, may perhaps be able to repeat one or two particular vivi- 
sections, but will never become an artist in vivisection.”” Principiis 
obsta. I do not desire this result’for my fellow-islanders. I think 
both that the Report of the Commission was at the time and has 
been since abundantly justified, and that the legislation founded on 
it did not go beyond very reasonable limits. 

But that there exists a statute confining vivisection within 
reasonable limits, with which some people are dissatisfied, is not, 
it may be said, any ground for going beyond those limits, and pro- 
hibiting the practice altogether. By itself it is not. But the claims 
of the vivisectors have meanwhile become so large, the tone they 
take is so peremptory, the principles on which they base themselves 
are so alarming and (I think) so immoral, that I have become 
reluctantly convinced it is only by the strongest law, by absolutely 
forbidding the practice itself, that the grave mischief which follows 
from holding parley with these claims can be stayed or destroyed. 
Before the Commission, except by a witness or two of exceptional 
frankness or indiscretion, an apologetic tone was adopted, the duty 
of avoiding pain if possible was unreservedly at least in words 
admitted, of at least minimising suffering, of never inflicting it except 
in pursuit of some reasonably probable discovery, of not torturing 
animals simply to show manual skill, or to illustrate acknowledged 
and ascertained truths. All this sort of thing has somehow dis- 
appeared. I am not conscious of any distorting influence on my 
judgment ; I have no anti-scientific bias; I read as far as I can a 
good deal on both sides with a desire, I think sincere, to arrive at a 
sound conclusion, and I deliberately say that it seems to me no man 
can read the Blue Book of 1875, and these papers of Sir James 
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Paget, Mr. Owen, and Dr. Wilks of 1881, without being conscious 
that, somehow or other, the whole atmosphere has changed. For 
example Magendie and his experiments are denounced before the 
Commission in language such as Robert Southey might have used, 
and did use, respecting them. Dr. Wilks’s “ world-famous Darwin ” 
applies to experiments such as his what the Commission rightly call 
the “emphatic terms” “ detestation and abhorrence.” Now in 1881 Sir 
James Paget speaks of them without a syllable of disapprobation, 
nay, I must say it seems to me, in a tone of absolute apology. What 
more cogent can be said? If here or elsewhere I seem to use 
language of blame or disrespect towards such a man as he is, a man 
whom in common with all the world I respect and admire with all 
my heart, it is only because in a grave matter I cannot help, after 
much reflection, being convinced that he is wrong. I admit the 
weight of his character; I recognise the moral force he brings to 
any side which he supports ; and if I find that such a man as he 
cannot advocate his cause without what seems unfair reasoning, and 
_ anapparent disregard of or apology for hateful cruelty, it is the 
strongest possible argument to my mind that the cause itself should 
be done away with; for if even Sir James Paget cannot escape its 
evil influences, what will they not effect on the common run of 
men who have neither his head nor his heart to keep them right ? 
I say, then, that the complete change of tone in the vivisectors, the 
open scoffing at laws of mercy which not so long ago were honoured 
at least in words, the broad claim that in pursuit of knowledge any 
cruelty may be inflicted on animals; these things not only startle 
me and shock my moral sense, but they convince me that a practice 
which, according to the contention of its best and ablest advocates, 
involves these claims, is one which it is no longer safe to tolerate. 
Ido not say that vivisection is useless, and I am sure I never have 
said so. I do not know enough of the history of science to venture 
on any such statement. Dr. Wilks indeed asserts that he has looked 
in vain “for any speech delivered” (inter alios) “ by a judge who 
has not made inutility the staple of his argument ;” but he is abso- 
lutely inaccurate, and I contradict him as flatly as is consistent with 
courtesy. I should think it as foolish and presumptuous in me to 
say so, as it is presumptuous (I had almost said foolish) in the 
gentleman whom Dr. Wilks calls “the venerable Owen,” to say of 
“ one of our highest law officers ” (meaning, I imagine, me), “ that 
he purposely”’ (the word is the venerable gentleman’s) “obstructs 
the best mode of admitting the light which the law looks for in 
cases of suspected poisoning.” Mr. Owen is an old man, but I am 
no longer young; and I take leave to say that no age is venerable if 
a man has not learned to abstain from unmannerly imputations 
of motive, and from indulgence in mere scolding and abuse of 
opponents of whom (I do not speak of myself) he can know nothing 
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but what is to their credit, and who at least at no time of their lives 
have ever been accused of endeavouring to crush a scientific 
adversary by means at once ungenerous and unfair. Testa servat 
odorem ; but this is by the way. What I have said and do say is 
that very considerable men are not agreed as to the great utility of 
vivisection, or as to the value of the results which shave followed 
from it. There are two sides to the question; which is the right 
one I do not pretend to say; but there are men of name, and state- 
ments which at least look authentic, upon both. There are certain 
stock cases, some of them very old, which reappear on every discus- 
sion; I have heard so often and so much of Mr. Spencer Wells’s 
rabbits, that I will own to a suspicion that if the baked dogs, and 
mutilated cats, and gouged frogs, and nail-larded guinea-pigs, and 
brain-extracted monkeys, had resulted in anything worth hearing of, 
I should have heard of that too. But I do not say, and have never 
said, that vivisection is useless. 

I must, however, be permitted to say how loose and vague are the 
notions of evidence which, as far as I know them, pervade the writings 
of men of science on this question. Sir James Paget once in my 
hearing, in the course of a very striking speech, not only with perfect 
candour admitted, but insisted on this defect. He said (and I think 
truly said) that men of science often (not, of course, always) arrive 
at conclusions on evidence which a lawyer would hardly admit to be 
evidence at all in a question of disputed fact. No fair man I think 
can fail to be struck with the uncertainty, a different point from 
inutility, of the conclusions to which vivisection has conducted those 
who practise it. The conclusions are doubted, are disputed, are con- 
tradicted, by the vivisectorsthemselves. So that it really is not experi- 
ment to verify or disprove theory, which one well-conducted and crucial 
experiment might do, but experiment in vacuo, experiment on the 
chance, experiment in pursuit of nothing in particular, but of anything 
which may turn up in the course of a hundred thousand vivisections, 
and during the course of a life devoted tothem. This is the experiment 
for which liberty is claimed, and the unfettered pursuit of which we 
are called very hard names for objecting to. “ Pseudo humani- 
tarians,” “ ill-informed fanatics,” “ true pharisaical spirit,” these are 
but specimens of the language—which the calm and serene men 
of science find it convenient to apply to their opponents. We may 
be wrong ; but at least let our position be distinctly understood, and 
let the mode in which we are opposed be distinctly appreciated. 

I deny altogether that it concludes the question to admit that 
vivisection enlarges knowledge. I do not doubt it does; but I deny 
that the pursuit of knowledge is in itself always lawful ; still more do 
I deny that the gaining knowledge justifies all means of gaining it. 
To begin with, proportion is forgotten. Suppose it capable of proof 
that by putting to death with hideous torment 3,000 horses you could 
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find out the real nature of some feverish symptom, I should say with- 
out the least hesitation that it would be unlawful to torture the 3,000 
horses. There is no proportion between the end and the means. 
Next, the moment you touch man, it is admitted that the formula 
breaks down; no one doubts that to cut up a hundred men and 
women would enlarge the bounds of knowledge as to the human 
frame more speedily and far more widely than to torture a thousand 
dogs or ten thousand cats. It is obvious; but it was admitted over 
and over again that experiments on animals were suggestive only, 
not conclusive, as to the human subject. Especially is this the case 
with poisons; some of the deadliest of which do not appreciably 
affect some animals, and as to all of which it is admitted that it 
is not safe to argue from their effects on animals to their effects 
on man. As to man himself, it was not so long ago that 
medical men met with a passion of disavowal, what they regarded 
as an imputation, viz. the suggestion that experiments were tried 
on patients in hospitals. I assume the disavowal to be true; but 
why, if all pursuit of knowledge is lawful, should the imputatien 
be resented ? The moment you come to distinguish between animals 
and man, you consent to limit the pursuit of knowledge by conside- 
rations not scientific but moral; and it is bad logic and a mere 
petitio principii to assume (which is the very point at issue), that these 
considerations avail for man but do not for animals. I hope that 
morals may always be too much for logic; it is permissible to express 
a fear that some day logic may be too much for morals. 

An interesting illustration of this remark has just been given. 
Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, the senior surgeon to the London Hospital, 
has recently been reported in the British Medical Journal, as avowing 
to his pupils that in fact a patient “‘in a miserable condition ”’ had 
(1) not been cured, by a Dr. Tom lobinson, who had him under 
treatment and might easily have cured him, in order that the students 
at the hospital might be witnesses of the case; and (2) had been 
kept in the hospital “for a few days before using the magician’s 
wand, in order that all might see that there was no natural tendency 
to amelioration.” If this had been correct, it would certainly have 
been a curious and convincing proof of the reasonableness of the fear 
I have expressed that logic might now and then prove too much for 
morals ; for if this is not experimenting upon a human subject, and 
putting him to needless suffering, in order to demonstrate an already 
known fact, I do not know what is. But Mr. Hutchinson says he 
has been, like Dr. Klein, misunderstood and misreported. There is 
no more to be said; but it is to be hoped that the practices of scien- 
tific men may not be so far misconstrued by their pupils who see them, 
it seems their language is misunderstood by those who hear it and 
report it. 

It comes to this, that the necessity for vivisection, in order to at- 
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tain the ends proposed, is not admitted by many persons of know- 
ledge and authority ; that its practical utility in alleviating human 
suffering, though not denied, is on the same authority said to be 
much exaggerated by those who practise or defend it; that even if 
it be admitted to be a means of gaining scientific knowledge, such 
knowledge is unlawful knowledge if it is pursued by means which 
are immoral; and that a disregard of all proportion between means 
and ends often makes both alike unlawful and indefensible. Mean- 
while, if we turn to the other side, the positive evil engendered by 
the practice appears to me to be frightful. I do not speak only of 
the sufferings of the tortured brutes. To dwell on these might be 
called ‘‘ screaming, ”’ and I have said that the amount and intensity of 
these, as described by the vivisectors themselves, is absolutely sicken- 
ing. In this world of pain and sorrow surely the highest of God’s 
creatures should not wilfully increase a sum which seems too great 
already. I seem to hear those voices, and that wail, which the verse 
of Virgil, at once tender and majestic, has ascribed to infants, but 
which may come also from eréatures hardly inferior to infants in in- 
telligence, and not at all inferior to them in their capacity to suffer. 
‘*Continud audit voces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animee flentes in limine primo, 


Quos dulcis vite exsortes, et ab ubere raptos, 
Abstulit atra dies et funere mersit acerbo.” 


Far worse I think in result are the practice and the principles on 
which it is defended upon the defenders and advocates of both. I 
should have expected this d prior’. Where the infliction of pain is the 
special object of the experiment, where the power to endure it is the 
thing to be measured ; nay, where the sensitiveness to pain and the 
liability to mortal or non-mortal injury of this or that organ, or set 
of organs, or nerves, or muscles is the matter of investigation, I 
should expect to find that a man who was an habitual vivisector, 
“an artist in vivisection,” as M. de Cyon calls him, was one by 
nature callous to the sufferings of animals, or who in the course of 
these experiments had become so. Surely experience shows the 
justice of the expectation. Who, not a vivisector, can read without 
a shudder these papers in the Nineteenth Century, and Mr. Simon’s 
address to the Medical Congress in 1881, a shudder at the utter and 
absolute indifference displayed to the terrible and widespread suffering 
which the practice the writers are defending entails upon helpless and 
harmless creatures? Yet who are these writers ? Chosen men; bright 
examples (we are'told) of the scientific class, persons whose names 
alone are to be arguments in their favour. If these men write thus, 
and it is incredible that merely as men of common sense they should 
affect an indifference they do not feel,what will be the temper of mind 
of the ordinary coarse, rough man, the common human being, 
neither better nor worse than his neighbours, of whom the bulk of 
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the medical profession, like the bulk of every other profession, is 
made up? What is the effect of the familiarity with cruelty in 
other cases ; what was it in the Slave States ? What was it in the 
days of slavery and gladiators in Rome? What was it in England 
a hundred years ago? What is it now in places and amongst 
persons where and amongst whom cruelty and brutality is not the 
exception but the rule? Natural laws are not suspended in the case 
of vivisectors; and I will mention an instance within my own 
experience which I am sure cannot offend, because I am certain the 
person cannot be known. Some time since I met in society a very 
eminent man, a man of very high character, and for whom, in com- 
mon with most men, I have a very great respect. He is certainly 
not an habitual vivisector, but I believe he has occasionally vivisected. 
I left his company shocked and disturbed to a degree difficult to 
express ; not from any particular thing he said, or any particular 
experiment he described, for he said little on the subject, and I think 
described nothing ; but from the assumption that underlay his con- 
versation, that we had no duties to the lower creatures when science 
was in question, and that the animal world was to a man of science 
like clay to the potter, or marble to the sculptor, to be crushed or 
carved at his will with no more reference to pain in animals than 
if they were clay or marble. Yet this was a most gifted man, a man 
but for the taint of vivisection every way admirable, but a man whom 
that taint had made (I feel sure in his case, owing to the blessed in- 
consistency of humanity, to the animal world only) cruel and heartless. 
This is a question not to be decided by an array of names. I 
know that great men are not all on one side about it. But we have 
great men, and those surely not weak or effeminate, on ours. In 
the single volume written by Sir Arthur Helps, entitled Animals 
and their Masters, there will be found a collection of authorities on 
this point, as well as others cognate to it, which may well bring to a 
pause these gentlemen, venerable and otherwise, who are so smart 
upon us with their sneers and sarcasms. I will not quote Montaigne, 
though a man less sentimental never lived ; for he is old, and may be 
said to write only in the general. But what is to be said of Jeremy 
Bentham? ‘The question is,” says he, “not, can they reason, or 
can they speak, but can they suffer?’’ What of Voltaire, who has 
passage after passage of trenchant scorn for the vivisectors of the 
faithful dog? What of Sir Arthur Helps himself, who “has a 
perfect horror of vivisection; the very word makes his flesh creep”? 
But why multiply examples? It is not true that fools and women 
and children are on one side, and wise men on the other. It is not 
true that we are Pharisees, or fanatics and shams. We know what 
we are about, and we think that Parliament will be moved, if it is 
moved at all, not by calling names, but by facts and arguments. 
Now what besides this somewhat ostentatious contempt is the 
argument of these gentlemen? So far as it depends upon their 
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frequent assertions of the practical value of vivisection, I have 
said already that I will not dispute with them as to the fact. 
A lawyer ought at any rate to know the folly of encountering an 
expert without the knowledge necessary for success in the conflict. 
I deny the practical conclusion sought to be drawn from it upon 
grounds of another sort which appear to me to be of overwhelming 
force, hut which I will not repeat. There is, then, another line of 
argument which I am positively mortified to have to notice ; it seems 
to me alike unworthy of the subject and of the men who use it. In 
substance it is this: it is hypocrisy, it is inconsistency, it is folly to 
attack vivisection, which, if it be cruel, is not more cruel than some, 
is not so cruel as many, sports or practices which all men follow, 
which you yourselves, the anti-vivisectors, either do not dare attack, 
or do not condemn. Then there is the inevitable Hudibras about 
“sins we have no mind to;” the equally inevitable Sydney Smith 
(distorted as inevitably from the context which made it sense), that 
all prohibitory acts contain principles of persecution ; and so, because 
nature is cruel, because men are cruel, because there are hypocrites 
in the world, because the principle of prohibition may in some cases 
contain the principle of persecution—what then? why something 
which, consistently with all this argument, may be horribly cruel and 
utterly useless, is to be let alone. As argument, nothing can be feebler; 
but are these statements fair? I think certainly not. It is true that 
there is much cruelty in the world as to which some men are careless, 
but a great many more are ignorant, and which, if they knew more 
or thought more, they would not permit. I do not believe that the 
gentle ladies and refined gentlemen who subject their horses to cruel 
pain, day by day or year by year, by means of gag-bits and bearing- 
reins, have ever seriously thought, or perhaps really know, what they 
are doing. They have not read Sir Francis Head, or Sir Arthur 
Helps, or Mr. Flower; they have not thought about it; they are in 
bondage to their coachmen. Aman,a woman, who deliberately tortures 
a noble animal as we see hundreds, perhaps thousands, carelessly and 
ignorantly tortured day by day in London, is, I freely admit, open 
to the taunts of Mr. Owen and Dr. Wilks. 

So again I should suppose that the vast majority of persons who 
have white veal brought into their houses have never seen, as I have 
seen, a calf still living hung upin a butcher’s shop. If they had, and 
if they knew the process by which veal is made white, I think better 
of my countrymen than to believe that they would bear to see it 
at their tables. Most men do not reflect; nay, most men do not know 
these things. If they do, and the knowledge makes no difference in 
their practice, I leave them to the tender mercies of the gentlemen 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

As to the mutilation of horses and bulls I do not know how they 
manage in other countries, but I am quite sure that in this it is, if 
these animals are to be kept in numbers at all, a matter of sheer 
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necessity. If cruelty which can be prevented is used, it is wrong ; 
and I at least do not defend it. Nor amI prepared to say that there 
is not much in our ordinary habits towards these and other animals 
which needs amending. But I think that Mr. Owen must be hard 
driven indeed if he can sincerely speak of mutilations “to enhance 
the charms of vocal music especially of the sacred kind,” as things 
which his adversaries are interested, or are in consequence bound, to 
defend. I never heard of such a practice obtaining at any time in 
this country; and I imagine that his venerable age has led him for 
the moment to forget how long it is since it was tolerated even in 
the dominions of the Pope. Surely a man must be at his wits’ end 
before he could gravely put forward such an argument as this in 
defence of a claim to vivisect by wholesale. If he is joking, I am 
sorry to say the humour has escaped me. 

But sport? Well I am not ashamed to say that there are some 
sports which appear to me so cruel and so unmanly, that I wender 
very much how any one can pleasure in them. Although in 
- youth devoted to some kinds of manly exercise which inflicted pain 

only on myself, and not quite unskilled in them, I own that at no 
time has the slaughter of pigeons out of cages, or of half-tame 
pheasants driven in thousands by beaters across the muzzles of 
guns, or some other forms of fashionable amusement in which the 
whole point is the wholesale destruction of terrified and unresisting 
creatures, ever appeared to me to be very distinguishable from 
duck-hunting, or cat-baiting, or the slaughter of cocks and hens in 
a poultry-yard. A fox, an otter, a stag (a wild one), die game; 
there is skill, there is courage, sometimes there is even danger at 
the end or in the course of the hunt which explain the enthusiasm 
of those devoted to it; and which make even one not devoted to it 
doubt whether Dr. Johnson was quite as wise as usual in saying 
“that it was only the paucity of human pleasures which persuaded 
us ever to call hunting one of them.”” Butahare! Certainly if to 
hunt down with hounds and horses one poor timid, trembling creature 
be manly, I am content on this matter to be unmanly all my life. 

I do not defend everything that is done in sport. One I knew, a 
brave and high-spirited man, a keen and successful sportsman, gave 
it up in the prime of life because he could not face the cruelty. 
Another, almost the manliest man I ever came across, one of the best 
shots and finest riders in England, with whom I had many talks on 
these matters, did not give it up, for it had become a second nature 
to him, but laid down and enforced a set of rules for his shooting 
parties which, as he said, at least ‘reduced pain to a minimum.” 
These men may have been exceptions, but, depend on it, they were 
not alone. Yet I do not doubt that there is pain in sport; I do not 
question there is cruelty ; if ever the general sentiment of mankind 
awakes to it I believe that either the cruelty will be indefinitely 
lessened, as it might be, or the sport itself put down, as bull-baiting 
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has been in England, tried in vain in France, in spite of the patronage 
of an Empress. I should think, however, that Sir James Paget greatly 
overstates the pains of animals like the otters, which die fighting 
in hot blood. Moreover, at the worst as a rule they die quickly, and 
they and their pains end together. The slow torture, the exquisite 
agony, the suffering inflicted with scientific accuracy up to the point at 
which the frame can bear it without death, these things are unknown 
to sport. At least and at lowest sportsmen do not intend them. 

These are the deductions which I think a fair man would make 
from Sir James Paget’s or Mr. Owen’s facts. But grant them all, 
and what do they come to as anargument? I have already peremp- 
torily denied that we defend or are indifferent to cruelty any- 
where ; and are we not to try to prevent one sort of cruelty which 
we can reach because there is much that we cannot? One can 
hardly suppose these gentlemen are in earnest. We are not to forbid 
larceny because there are many forms of dishonesty which the law 
cannot restrain; nor injury to life or limb from bodily violence 
because existence can be made miserable and life shortened by 
taunting, by temper, by a thousand means known to ingenious malig- 
nity and familiar to us all, which yet evade the law; not to punish 
rape because seduction, which may be more wicked, is dispunishable ; 
not certain frauds and cheats, because a multitude of other frauds 
and cheats escape us. I waste time over such argument. Of two 
things, one—vivisection is right, and then there is an end of the 
matter; or, it is wrong. Ifit is wrong and can be prevented, it is 
none the less wrong, and ought none the less to be prevented, because 
other things are also wrong, but cannot be prevented, or cannot be 
prevented now. One thing at a time. 

There is a sort of argument or mode of influence employed per- 
sistently on this question on which it is fit that I should say a word. 
The writers with whom I have been dealing, not content with the 
contumely they pour upon our ‘mature ignorance,” “crude senti- 
ments,” and “ pretences,” are never tired of celebrating the moral 
and intellectual virtues of the men who agree with them. One man 
is “venerable,” another “world famous,” two more “ most illus- 
trious,” and so forth. ‘The air broke into a mist with bells,” says 
Mr. Browning; and it is well if the walls of our city do not tumble 
down and our own senses forsake us, with the blare of the trumpets 
which announce the arrival of each foe upon the field. But besides 
being surely a trifle weak, this trumpeting is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Why should a venerable osteologist, a world-famed naturalist, 
or a couple of most illustrious physicians, be any better judges than 
aman of average intellect, average education, and average fairness, 
when the question is what is the limit (it being I think certain that 
there is one) between lawful and unlawful knowledge, and lawful and 
unlawful means of gaining it; and what is the moral effect necessarily, 
or probably, according to the common facts of human nature, of a 
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certain course of practice? “When the Factory Acts and the Mining 
Acts were passed, Parliament did not question the doctrines of the 
venerable Adam Smith, or the world-famous Mill, or the most illus- 
trious Ricardo, but it decided that notwithstanding their doctrines, cer- 
tain morally mischievous things, which could be prevented, should be. 

I own I am not much moved by this appeal to authority. I 
remember the time when it was difficult even among cultivated men 
to get a hearing for the North, in the American civil war; and 
when the sympathies of society went with slavery. As far as I know 
the Church of England never raised a finger, and very few of its 
bishops ever raised a voice, to put down our own slave trade, or set 
free our own slaves. Sir Arthur Helps tells us, in the book already 
mentioned, that he never heard a single sermon, out of many hundreds 
he had attended, in which the duty of kindness to dumb animals had 
ever been alluded to. Yet amongst these preachers, or amongst the 
maintainers of slavery and the slave trade, were to be found I doubt 
not many who were venerable, some illustrious, a few world-famous. 

Further, I have heard that the great Roman Communion holds 
that we have no duties to the animal creation ; that it has been given 
to us in absolute subjection ; that it is a Pagan view to hold other- 
wise ; and that some clergymen sometimes deliberately bully animals 
before their pupils to show their despotic authority over them. I do 
not assert this ; the name and known opinions of Cardinal Manning 
seem to show that at least it has never been so decided; but I have 
heard it on respectable evidence. Ifit beso, we must, with due respon- 
sibility, think and act for ourselves without authority, or, if need be, 
against it. But there is one authority, conclusive, no doubt, only to 
those who admit it, conclusive only to those who believe that they 
can read it, to which in conclusion I dare appeal. When a bishop in 
the Southern States had been defending slavery, he was asked what 
he thought our Lord would have said, what looks He who turned 
and looked upon St. Peter would have cast upon a slave mart in 
New Orleans, where husband was torn from wife, child from parent, 
and beautiful girls, with scarce a tinge of colour in them, were sold 
into prostitution. The answer of the bishop is not known, but I 
will venture on a kindred question. What would our Lord have 
said, what looks would He have bent, upon a chamber filled with 
“the unoffending creatures which He loves,” dying under torture 
deliberately and intentionally inflicted, or kept alive to endure 
further torment, in pursuit of knowledge? Men must answer this 
question according to their consciences; and for any man to make him- 
self in such a matter a rule for any other would be, I know, unspeakable 
presumption. But to any one who recognises the authority of our 
Lord, and who persuades himself that he sees which way that autho- 
rity inclines, the mind of Christ must be the guide of life. ‘“‘ Shouldest 
thou not have had compassion upon these, even as I had pity on thee?” 
So He seems to me to say, and I shall act accordingly. 

CoLERIDGE. 
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“Quamvis enim melius est bene facere quam nosse, prius tamen est nosse quam 
facere.” 


I rakE the pregnant words in which Karl the Great (better known 
to us as Charlemagne) expressed his primary object in founding 
schools throughout his Empire, as an appropriate introduction to 
the attempt I am about to make towards the solution of a much-vexed 
question of Ethics. For while in regard to most matters there is a 
general agreement as to what is ethically right—the difficulty being 
to carry our theory into our practice—Vivisection is a subject as to 
which it seems to me far more difficult for a really earnest and honest 
seeker to find out what his duty is, than to do it when found. 

I once heard it pithily said in a discussion upon the “rule of duty ” 
—‘ There can be no question between the white and the black; but 
what are we to do about the grey ?” Every one knows of “ cases of 
conscience,” in which the man who honestly desires to do right is 
distracted between two opposing motives, each laudable in itself; as, 
for example, when the question is one of strict adherence to truth, 
a violation of it (whether by word or act) seeming absolutely 
necessary to avert impending evil. In these mixed cases, as Dr. 
Martineau long since pointed out, conscience is an ethical judgment, 
based on the comparative nobility of the motives on either side.—It 
is an unfortunate peculiarity of the present case, that the extreme 
partisans on both sides cannot admit that there is any room for 
hesitation in the matter ; the grey looking quite white to some people, 
and quite black to others, just (as I shall presently endeavour to 
show) according to the light reflected upon it from themselves. And as 
it seems to me that there are most excellent motives on each side, 
which are but very inadequately appreciated on the other, my object 
will be to give them al/ their due weight, and then endeavour to 
strike the balance justly. 

In any discussion of this kind, the greatest care should be taken, 
first, to call things by their right names, and secondly, to state the 
questions at issue in their simplest form. And I cannot but think 
that the Anti-Vivisectionists deceive themselves in this matter, 
by the use of language which in effect prejudges the question. 
Thus, they constantly speak of vivisection as “cruel,” and of 
animals subjected to it as being “tortured ;” and hence easily con- 
clude that as every right-minded person must reprobate cruelty and 
torture, vivisection ought to be absolutely and completely put down, 
like bull-baiting or cock-fighting. But is the infliction of pain— 
even of agony—in itself “cruel?” Isa father “cruel” in inflicting 
on his child what he honestly believes to be a wholesome chastise- 
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ment? Was the surgeon “cruel ” who (before the blessed discovery 
of anesthetics) had to excise joints, to dissect-out enormous tumours, 
and to perform other tedious operations upon the most sensitive parts 
of the body, compared with the suffering of which that sustained in 
the skilful and rapid amputation of a limb was as nothing? Is the 
soldier “‘cruel”” who does his very best, whether in attack or 
defence, to kill and disable as many as possible of the enemy he has 
to face? On the contrary, do not we applaud each for the honest 
and fearless discharge of what he deems to be his duty ? 

Clearly, then, it is not in the act itself, but in the motive of the 
act, that its moral character lies. The ‘cruel man,” according to the 
definition of Dr. Johnson, is one who is “disposed to give pain to 
others ; willing or pleased to torment, vex, or afflict ; destitute of 
sympathetic kindness and pity.” And while the noun “ torture” 
in its original meaning is synonymous with extreme pain or agony, 
its use has been so constantly associated with those acts of torturing 
which consisted in intentional inflictions of the severest pain for 
' pain’s sake, that its application to cases in which the ultimate object 
is admitted to be laudable, and the pain is unfortunately a necessary 
condition of its attainment, is as clearly inappropriate to a well- 
devised Physiological research, as it would be to a Surgical 
operation. 

Again, I cannot but think that great confusion has arisen from 
the mixing-up of questions which ought to be decided by different 
tribunals. The question whether Vivisection ethically can or can not 
be justified must be discussed upon ethical grounds; no considera- 
tions of expediency can make that right which is in itself morally 
wrong ; but the question what 7s morally wrong is one as to which, as 
I shall endeavour to show, the common sense and common feeling of 
educated mankind have more to say than has yet been urged. On the 
other hand, the question whether physiological experimentation 
has, or has not, contributed in any considerable degree to human 
welfare, is one as to which I utterly deny the competency of any 
judge, who has not made a special study of the history of the subject. 
The vastness of the revolution thus worked within my own recol- 
lection in one single department—the functions of the Nervous 
System—with all its multifarious bearings on pathology, thera- 
peutics, and psychology (normal as well as abnormal), can only be 
appreciated by such as are able to put themselves back fifty years, 
and to look into that chaotic darkness whose dispersion has given 
place to our present light. If any one who has made a life-study of 
the progress of Physiology, and of the multifarious applications of 
the advanced knowledge of our time to the diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, will assert that this knowledge is otherwise than inesti- 
mable, I am quite ready to join issue with him. But until I meet 
with such an antagonist, I feel justified in taking my stand upon 
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what I deem an incontrovertible fact; and in asserting that as 
physiological experimentation has contributed largely to human well- 
being in the past, so, when rightly directed, it is likely to be 
attended with the like benefit in the future. 

Reduced, then, to its simplest form, the Ethical question which 
lies at the “root of the matter” is this:—Js it right or justifiable to 
inflict severe suffering upon brutes, in order to obtain scientific knowledge 
likely to prove advantageous to man ? 

This question is unhesitatingly answered in the affirmative by the 
Medical Profession at large, which looks upon this subject in the light 
of the voyos which constitutes the very basis of its existence. Every 
one who enters it takes upon himself (tacitly if not expressly) the 
obligation ¢o do everything in his power for the prolongation of human 
life and the mitigation of human suffering ; and is held grossly culpable, 
as well by the public as by his brethren, if he allows any considera- 
tion for his own personal welfare to interfere with his discharge 
of that duty. He is expected not only to risk his own life in 
attendance upon the wounded in the field of battle, or upon the 
sufferers from the most malignant forms of contagious disease ; 
but to incur the danger (which lurks in spite of every precau- 
tion) of carrying infection home to those most dear to him. 
And, putting aside these extreme cases, it is the rule of 
his conduct in the ordinary routine of practice, to be continually 
sacrificing the daily meals and the nightly rest which are essential 
to the maintenance of his power of gaining a livelihood, to the calls 
of professional duty. I do not affirm that this rule is universally 
followed ; there are “skulkers” in every calling; but it is that 
which the conscience of every man who is worthy to be a member of 
the profession feels to be binding upon him. What would be said 
of him, and what would he have to say to himself, if a man were to 
bleed to death from a wounded artery, or a woman from uterine 
hemorrhage, because he had stopped at home after receiving an 
urgent summons, only long enough to swallow the food or take the 
repose which he sorely wanted? It is often sneeringly asked of the 
doctors, whether they would be willing themselves to suffer the pain 
which they claim the right to inflict upon animals, for the advance- 
ment of medical knowledge. They can answer with truth, that the 
practice of their profession by the great body of hard-worked and 
ill-paid members who constitute its “rank and file,” is constantly 
inflicting upon large numbers of them a far greater amount of suffer- 
ing, moral even more than physical ;—a fact made only too apparent 
to the subscribers to the Medical Benevolent College, by the appeals 
continually made on behalf of widows and orphaned families left 
almost destitute by the death of their bread-earners from infectious 
disease—a sad case of which fell within my own immediate knowledge 
while I was residing at Ripley (Surrey) in 1844—5. 
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Such, then, being the “rule of duty ” which the Practitioner of 
medicine makes the guide of his own daily life, it is not to be 
wondered at that he should regard it as paramount whenever (accord- 
ing to his educated judgment) the welfare of man is likely to be 
promoted by the infliction of suffering upon brutes. And he can 
find abundant justification for his view of the case (as I shall pre- 
sently show), not only in the support given by “society” to the 
field-sports whose pursuit involves avast aggregate of animal suffer- 
ing, as well as an unnecessary sacrifice of animal life, but in the 
common feeling of mankind at large (not excepting, so far as I am 
aware, the most ardent anti-vivisectionists), which sanctions not 
only the temporary infliction of pain, but a lifelong deprivation of 
happiness, for its own pleasure or convenience. 

But I am fully ready to admit that when the professional vopos 
is carried from the Practice of the healing art into the Physiological 
laboratory, a new element comes in which is too often lost sight of. 
The question is no longer one of se/f-sacrifice, but of our right to inflict 
- severe pain (with the very best motives) upon creatures which are 
helpless in our¢more powerful hands, and which themselves receive 
no adequate compensation for their sufferings. There undoubtedly 
is a class of Vivisectors by whom this consideration has been alto- 
gether ignored, and whose principles and practices alike deserve the 
strongest reprobation. It is to the credit of British physiology that, 
until a recent period, this class was confined to Continental schools. 
Those, for example, who had a leading share in the working out 
of our present body of accepted doctrine as to the functions of 
the nervous system, took anatomy as their guide; and only when they 
had learned as much as possible from it, “put Nature to the 
question ” by experiments so devised as to test and correct their 
conclusions. Sir Charles Bell thus introduces kis narrative of one 
of his early experiments :—‘“ After hesitating long on account of 
the unpleasant nature of the operation.” And when they had satis- 
fied themselves of the validity of those conclusions, they ceased 
to perform experiments that involved suffering to the subjects of 
them, for the mere purpose of exhibiting their results to others. 
This, again, was the case with those experiments made by Drs. 
Hope, Williams, Billing, and others, within my own recollec- 
tion, by which the causes of the normal sounds of the Heart were 
elucidated, so as to enable the physician to diagnose the conditions 
which give rise to the sounds heard in disease; those humane men 
most sincerely regretting the infliction of the pain, which was a 
necessary incident of an investigation justly regarded by them as 
fraught with benefit to suffering humanity. But such has not been 
the prevailing tone of the Continental schools. In the earliest days 
of my medical pupilage, I was taught to hold in abhorrence the 
needless cruelties of Magendie, and the wanton brutalities of the 
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Alfort Veterinary College ; and I have entertained the same feeling 
throughout the half-century which has since passed over my head.' 

Being myself not without apprehension lest admiration of the 
Continental zeal for scientific progress should take too exclusive a 
hold of our rising school of Physiologists—utterly repudiating as 
ethically indefensible the doctrine of Professor Virchow, that man 
has the same right to inflict suffering upon the animals he rears for 
his uses, as he has to kill them—and feeling a no less sincere abhor- 
rence at a large proportion of the acts cited in the last number of 
this journal, as done under the sanction of that doctrine, than is 
expressed by the narrator of them—-I by no means deprecate the 
action of the Anti-Vivisectionists in making the British public 
acquainted with the horrors enacted abroad ; and I would earnestly 
press it upon some of my younger friends, that this dreadful exhibi- 
tion of the abuses of what I—not less than themselves—uphold to 
be in itself a justifiable procedure, shows the danger of looking at 
the object tov exclusively under the light of a laudable desire to 
advance science and to benefit mankind, so that it seems to them a 
pure white, untempered by that dark shadow of animal suffering 
which (happily) lies over no other field of scientific inquiry. 


But are not those who can see nothing but the biackness of 
“cruelty” and “ barbarity” in Physiological experimentation guilty 


of the like or even of greater exclusiveness? Do they not show 
themselves utterly disregardful, not only of the benevolent and 
beneficent vouos of the Medical profession, but even of the very 
principles they themselves assume as the basis of their moral con- 
demnation ? Let us try their conduct by Ethical tests. 

What are the moral rights of brutes? Will any one maintain 
that they are equal to those of man? Was the “ golden rule” meant 
by its promulgator to apply to animals? Is it not the very basis of 
Ethical doctrine, that the moral rights of any being depend upon its 
moral nature ? 


(1) I recall a little incident which may serve to illustrate the difference between the 
ideas of British and Continental physiologists on this point. It happened about 1850 
that Magendie came over to London on a commission of medical inquiry; and my 
friend Dr. Sharpey and I having been invited by Sir James Clark to meet him, we 
asked him for particulars about the then recent experiment, in which Bernard had 
induced an artificial diabetes by puncturing the fourth ventricle of the brain. He 
offered to show us the experiment, but said that he should require for it the particular 
knife which he had devised for his own experiment of dividing the fifth nerve within 
the skull. Dr. Sharpey having confessed that he had not got such a knife in his pos- 
session, and further that he had never repeated Magendie’s experiment, and Magendie 
having turned to me and received the same answer, he could not restrain his surprise ; 
“Vous, Messieurs,”’ he burst out, “‘ vous vous appellez Professeurs de Physiologie, vous, 
et n’avez jamais coupée la cinquiéme paire!’’ Of course we assured him that the implicit 
faith we placed in his account of the results of that experiment made it unnecessary for 
us to repeat it; but he seemed quite unable to conceive how physiology could be 
taught without the exhibition of experiments so important. 
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In the old times of the Anti-Slavery agitation we used to see 
pictures of the negro kneeling in chains before the white tyrant 
holding a whip, and urging on him the claim, “Am I not a man 
and a brother?”’ Would the most ardent Zoophilist urge such a 
claim in behalf even of a dog or a cat; would not the claim be still 
more absurd for a rabbit or a guinea-pig; more again for a frog or a 
tortoise? Nothing but a low sensibility to physical pain can be 
affirmed in behalf of the reptile; nothing higher than “ cupboard 
love ” shows itself in the rodent; and if the domesticated dog or 
cat shows a capacity of attachment to man, which sometimes seems 
almost human, it must not be forgotten that this is merely superin- 
duced by association with him, and that the fundamental character 
of the animal remains untouched, The cat, which purrs with plea- 
sure under the caressing hand of its mistress, does not give up its 
feline habit of keeping a hapless mouse in an agony of prolonged 
pain and terror before giving its victim the coup de grace. And 
nothing but the deterioration of its physical courage keeps the amiable 
- Newfoundland from showing on occasion the savage nature of the 
bull-dog, or the sociable Skye from worrying “vermin” when duly 
trained to the contest. That dog-nature undergoes no permanent or 
essential elevation by association with man, is further evidenced by 
the well-known fact that when domesticated dogs run wild (as in the 
case of the descendants of the dogs first introduced into South 
America by the Spaniards), they soon return to the almost wolf-like 
condition of their ancestors. 

Thus, then, the narrow limitation and unprogressive range of the 
moral nature of animals justify a corresponding limitation of their 
moral rights, as compared with those of beings of unlimited capacity for 
progressive elevation ; and I hold this to be the Ethical justification 
of those dealings with them which are sanctioned by usages that have 
never, I believe, been seriously called in question. True it is that 
there are a few amiable Vegetarians who refuse to eat fish, flesh, or 
fowl, on the ground that man has no right to take the life of any 
animal; but I never heard that such persons carried out their 
principle to the extent of cheerfully giving their own bodies to 
be bitten by bloodthirsty insects, or letting rats and mice multiply 
unchecked in their dwellings. Everywhere and in all ages man 
has claimed and exercised the power of life and death over the 
animal creation; deeming himself perfectly justified in putting out 
of existence such as are noxious to him, and in limiting the natural 
term of life of such as he breeds and rears for his uses. I never 
heard any moral objection raised either to the killing of innocent 
lambs, calves, or sucking-pigs, or to the slaughter of the worn-out 
horse; all that humanity is thought to demand of us being that their 
death shall be attended with as little suffering as possible ; forbidding, 
for example, that calves should be repeatedly bled for the sake of 
whitening their meat, and that turkeys should be subjected to the 
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barbarous treatment required for the production of pdté de foie gras. 
The moralist justifies the breeding and rearing of animals with a 
view to. their being killed for food at a fitting time, by the con- 
sideration that the sum of animal happiness is thereby increased. 
But would any one maintain that if we were the subjects of such an 
arrangement on the part of a race stronger than ourselves (as in the 
case of the victims whom the Khonds of India used to keep for years 
until the time for their sacrifice arrived) we should view it with the 
like complacency? Clearly, then, this is a case to which the “golden 
rule” does not apply. On the contrary, it is universally felt that 
there is aj sacredness about human life which altogether removes it 
from the pale of comparison with that of animals; and it is the 
universality of this feeling that constitutes the ethical basis 
of the professional yvoyuos. If this sacredness were in any- 
wise lowered in the eyes of the practitioner of medicine, innumer- 
able evils would inevitably follow. Not only would he be con- 
tinually tempted to prefer his own ease and comfort to the calls 
of professional duty, but he would be in danger of having his own 
moral perceptions confused and perverted in those most trying cases, 
in which simple humanity cries aloud for a euthanasia, on behalf not 
only of the sufferer himself, but of those who are being worn and 
wasted by the sight of a prolonged agony scarcely less grievous than 
the torments of the rack, without the least hope of its termination 
otherwise than by death. 

But how far does the same hold good in regard to animal suffering ? 
The painless taking of life, it may be justly urged, is to the animal 
a mere negative evil; but the infliction of severe pain is a positive 
evil which is often so much worse than death, that we feel ourselves 
not only justified, but impelled by the strongest motives of humanity, 
to “put out of its pain” a dog or a horse that has sustained a severe 
and disabling injury, or is the subject of an agonizing disease. I 
entirely agree, therefore, with those who urge that animals have 
rights against such as carelessly or wantonly subject them to pain, 
still more against those (if such there be) who actually take pleasure 
in the sight of their sufferings. But do these rights justly demand 
on our parts an absolute abstention from the infliction of pain, or even 
an abstention from any pain but what we should ourselves be willing 
to bear under the like circumstances? Let us seek for an answer to 
this question in our most familiar experiences. 

As we breed and rear Sheep and Oxen that the materials of their 
bodies may serve our uses, so we breed Horses for the sake of their 
mechanical “energy; ” and we consider ourselves justified in getting 
out of them as much work as they can be made to do without severe 
physical suffering to themselves, in repayment for the feeding, 
housing, and general care we bestow upon them. But are the horses 
consenting parties to this arrangement? What should we say if a 
conquering nation were to use us as beasts of draught or burden ? 
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Should we not raise the cry, ‘Am I not a man and a brother ? 
Have you a right to treat me like a brute beast?” Clearly, then, 
the common sense of Mankind claims—in virtue, not of superior 
strength, but of higher elevation in the scale of being—to make the 
horse labour for man’s use, allowing to him in return only the right of 
kindly treatment at our hands. 

But is it not a matter of every-day experience that our occasions 
require some extraordinary exertion, such as the horse can be only 
induced to put forth by the application of whip or spur—or, to put 
it in plain terms, by the infliction of pain? If an Anti-Vivisectionist 
puts himself into a cab, on his way to denounce the atrocities of 
“doctors” at a public meeting, and finds that the continuance of the 
jog-trot pace at which he is going will cause him to miss his appoint- 
ment, does he hesitate to tell the driver to urge on his horse— 
knowing well what this extra speed involves? Or, if he had the 
misfortune to be dangerously injured by a railway collision in a place 
far removed from medical assistance, and were lying in bodily and 
. mental agony, counting the minutes until relief could arrive, would 
he be content to wait the good pleasure of the horse whose rider goes 
off in search of the doctor, or of that on which the doctor comes to 
his rescue? Would he not rather feel that all that the horses can do 
must be got out of them by the free use of whip and spur ?—the 
limited and temporary suffering inflicted on the lower creature being 
quite justifiable in view of the greater (because permanent and far- 
reaching) benefit conferred on the higher—involving, it may be, the 
future welfare of others dearer to him than his own life. Let me 
put one more case for my opponents’ consideration, which, whether 
it did or did not really occur, may be accepted as a “crucial instance.” 
A man, condemned to death for a crime he had not committed, is 
brought out for execution, and the noose is already round his neck. 
A rider is seen in the distance urging towards the scaffold a horse 
covered with foam, and obviously ready to drop with fatigue; he 
waves something in his hand with a deprecating gesture; the 
execution is stayed; the crowd opens to let the horse reach the 
scaffold ; the rider presents the reprieve which had been obtained at 
the last moment by the production of unexpected evidence of the 
prisoner’s innocence; and the horse drops down dead. Who shall 
condemn the use of whip and spur, even to this extreme, for the 
sake of preserving the life of an innocent man, with all its possibilities 
of future happiness and usefulness? The Anti-Vivisectionist may 
talk about his unwillingness to profit by sufferings inflicted upon 
innocent brutes; but will any one say that he had rather have been 
hung than that the horse should have suffered to save him? Or, 
if he dares say it, would any one but a Zoophilist believe him ? 

I suppose “ Anti-Vivisectionist ”’ sometimes visits the Zoological 
Gardens. Does he ever ask himself on what grounds the lifelong 
deprivation of the liberty of wild animals is to be justified— 
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involving as it generally does a serious deterioration of their health 
and vigour?! It cannot be asserted that Man gains any other 
benefit from the sacrifice he thus requires, than the pleasure he 
derives from the sight of the creatures about whom he reads or 
hears—the gratification, in fact, of an intelligent curiosity. But I 
have never heard it seriously called in question, that the lifelong 
injury here inflicted on a small number of brutes is justified by the 
vast amount of rational pleasure imparted to a very large number 
of men, whose moral nature it thereby helps to raise, rather than 
tends to degrade. 

I have one more point to urge, which, though touched upon by 
Sir James Paget, has never yet been thoroughly brought out. If I 
am forced to speak plainly of a thing usually referred to under some 
veil of euphemism, it is because the necessity of the case requires 
my doing so. In the rearing and breeding of sheep and oxen for 
clothing and food, and of horses for our mechanical aid, it is found 
requisite that by far the larger proportion of the males of these 
races should be deprived of their generative power, only a sufficient 
number being left in possession of it to propagate the race. I need 
not enumerate the reasons by which this practice is justified; it will 
suffice for my argument to say that they are reasons of expediency 
only. Compare our silent acquiescence as regards the brute, with 
the abhorrence with which the like infliction upon man is now 
regarded throughout Christian nations. Most people know that 
even in the last century the practice was kept up in Italy, for the 
production of male soprani, some of whom sang in the Pope’s chapel, 
while others performed on the Operatic stage. But even Continental 
humanity having pronounced against it, the practice has been long 
discontinued. It is still maintained, however, among those Eastern 
nations whose women are kept in seclusion under the guardianship 
of these unsexed beings; the moral condition of most of whom, 
according to all accounts, is one of extreme wretchedness. But 
will any Zoophilist claim the like exemption, on the ground of a 
community of rights based on a community of moral nature, for 
sheep, oxen, or horses? Surely the obvious reply would be, “ We 
do not inflict on them a moral degradation; the pain of the opera- 
tion to which we subject them is temporary and limited; the 
pleasure of which we deprive them is purely physical; we give 
them large compensation in the care with which we supply their 
physical wants; and the material welfare of mankind is perma- 
nently promoted in a measure which is out of all proportion to the 
injury done.” 


(1) No Orang or Chimpanzee brought young to this country has ever attained adult 
growth, none surviving the second dentition. The skeletons of caged Carnivora are 
often good for nothing as museum-specimens, their bones being rickety and distorted. 
The teeth of menagerie-specimens of the Hyzna (I have it on the highest authority) 
are seldom good enough to serve as guides in the determination of fossil species. 
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My argument, tlien, is, that if in all the foregoing cases tho 
Moral consciousness of those who consider themselves most elevated 
in the scale of humanity justifies the infliction of animal suffering 
for what is obviously a real benefit to Man, even though the continu- 
ance of such benefit involves the constant renewal of the suffering, 
much more is a temporary and limited infliction justifiable, for the 
discovery of such scientific truths as have a clear prospective 
bearing on human well-being, moral as well as physical; since 
every such discovery, once established, is a boon for ever, not only 
in its direct applications, but in serving asa stepping-stone to further 
discoveries, which may prove of still more priceless benefit. 

If the prospect of such amelioration which opens out before the 
view of the Experimental Physiologist is not a high and noble motive, 
I do not know where such a motive is to be found. But that antici- 
pation must be assured by the most careful and prolonged study of 
the subject on his own part, and should be confirmed by the approval 
of others of equal or superior competence, before he can be justified 
in entering upon a course of experimentation involving severe and 
prolonged suffering to the subjects of it. In the course of his 
investigation he should never forget the pain he is inflicting, or lose 
sight of any means he can devise for its avoidance or mitigation. 
But when all this is honestly begun and sedulously carried out, I can 
from the bottom of my heart wish him “God speed;”’ in the full 
conviction that his work is good and right, and will be approved as 
“merciful” in the highest sense, by that Divine Father who desires 
from us the obedience of the spirit, not that of the letter. 

Let it not be said that I have been here drawing an ideal picture. 
The “ antiseptic surgery ” which constitutes by far the greatest single 
improvement ever introduced into Surgical practice, is the result of a 
long course of experiments planned and carried out on the basis 
afforded by Pasteur’s admirable researches upon disease-germs, by a 
man reared amidst a religious community distinguished above 
all others for its far-seeing humanity, trained in biological science 
under the ablest teachers, approved by his previous labours as a 
profound and philosophic physiologist, and a master of the science 
and art of surgery. I hold up this research as a model for the 
imitation of Physiologists, whether medical or scientific ; and should 
be surprised indeed if any Anti-Vivisectionist who had the misfortune 
to sustain a compound fracture of both legs in a railway-collision 
(as once happened to a valued friend of my own) should refuse to 
avail himself—or herself—of its beneficent results; or if, having 
made a rapid and comparatively painless recovery under the anti- 
septic treatment, instead of (as happened in that case) having to go 
through months of protracted suffering, with long-continued appre- 
hension that the sacrifice of one or both limbs might be necessary to 
preserve life, he should regard the work of Joseph Jackson Lister 
with any other feelings than those of the most grateful approval. 

Wintiam B, Carpenter. 
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WHEN, now over two years ago, the news reached these shores that 
William Lloyd Garrison was no more, it fell on the hearts of the 
few here who had known him intimately and followed his well-nigh 
fifty years’ career, awaking an emotion such as that of no man of 
their time had done before. If his friends had been asked to 
express their feelings they would probably have felt that they could 


not do this better than in the words of Milton over the dead but 
victorious Samson :— 


‘* No time for lamentation now, 
Nor much more cause; Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson, and heroically hath finish’d 
A life heroic. * = * 
* % % % * 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fai 1; 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 


Just fifty-three years ago, in the year 1829, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison was undergoing trial in the court-house of Baltimore. He was 
accused of libelling one Francis Todd, a merchant of Newburyport, 
by denouncing him in a newspaper of the city, called The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, of which he was junior editor, for letting out 
his ship to carry certain slaves from Baltimore to New Orleans, An 
attempt was made to prove that at the time when the contract was 
entered into by the master of the vessel with the owner of the slaves, 
the owner of the ship knew nothing of the matter, but whether this 
was really so or not—and no doubt the master had good reason for 
reckoning on the owner's approval in what he did—no offence had 
been committed against State law, and as the defendant had 
previously refused to apologise, and as he had never made any 
attempt to deny his responsibility for the article, the jury, whether 
packed or not, found him guilty, and he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 1,000 dollars. To pay a fine of 100 dollars would probably have 
been a hard matter for him; to pay a fine of 1,000 was impossible, 
and in default he was sentenced to be imprisoned for two years. 

This singular and self-appointed champion of a universally despised 
race had been born some twenty-five years before in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, of middle-class parents ; had received the briefest and 
most meagre sort of education in the schools there that offered; after 
working at various things and under various masters, had at last 
been bound apprentice to the printer of the Newburyport Herald, 
and had commenced writing at the age of sixteen in that newspaper. 
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In the course of the next few years he had served for a time as 
editor on more than one of the numerous papers of the country, and 
a few months before this trial occurred he had joined a poor and 
comparatively illiterate man of the name of Lundy, who ten years 
previously had started an insignificant print in Baltimore called 
The Genius of Universal Emancipation with the purpose of working for 
the abolition of American slavery. With this Mr. Lundy, Garrison 
had been engaged in conducting the paper until legal proceedings 
had been taken against the latter, and the partnership for the time 
at least necessarily terminated by his being sent to jail. Garrison, 
however, was not called upon to serve out his term. He had only 
been in prison about two months when a generous merchant of New 
York, Arthur Tappan by name, honoured himself by paying the fine, 
and the sufferer for human rights was again free. 

Two years afterwards, in 1831, Garrison had fixed himself in 
Boston. On the Ist of January in that year a truly insignificant- 
looking print calling itself the Liberator dropped almost still-born 
into the wide American world. It consisted of only four pages, and 
the whole thing when fully unfolded covered little more than sixteen 
inches square. Looking at the top of the first column of the first 
page, the reader found it professed to be printed by Stephen Foster. 
Its editor was announced to be Garrison, who, after lecturing from 
town to town during the two years that had passed since his im- 
prisonment, had finally cast anchor in Boston, ‘“ determined,” as he 
wrote, “to lift up the standard of emancipation in the eyes of the 
nation, within sight of Bunker Hill, and in the birth-place of 
Liberty.” 

Garrison, then, wrote, edited, and, with the help of one white man 
and a negro boy, printed, published, and sold his puny weekly. 
For the object of the paper, it purported to be the “immediate and 
unconditional emancipation”’ of the slaves in America, and in the 
first leading article occur these words, remarkable as coming from 
the pen not of a novice and visionary, but of one who had all along 
seen life from the poor man’s point of view, and who only two years 
before had been lying in a Southern jail, in the same cell that had 
just before held a murderer, for pleading the cause to which he was 
now again devoting himself for life. The writer says :— 

‘“‘Tam aware that many object to the severity of my language; but is there 
not cause for severity? I will be as harsh as truth, and as uncompromising as 
justice. On this subject I do not wish to think, or speak, or write, with 
moderation. No! no! Tell a man, whose house is on fire, to give a moderate 
alarm ; tell him to moderately rescue his wife from the hands of the ravisher ; 
tell the mother to gradually extricate her babe from the fire into which it has 
fallen ; but urge me not to use moderation in a cause like the present! Iam 
in earnest. I will not equivocate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat a 


single inch—and I will be heard. The apathy of the people is enough to make 
every statue leap from its pedestal, and to hasten the resurrection of the dead.” 
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It is almost impossible for us, living sixteen years after the destruc- 
tion of the system against which war was thus declared, to conceive 
even faintly the faith and courage implied in this act. Let it be 
remembered that the youth who thus stepped into the lists in behalf of 
2,000,000* of slaves, flung down the gauntlet, not only against 
the 6,000,000 masters of these at the South, but also, as he well 
knew, against the almost equally hostile 7,000,000 in the Free States. 
To many of the latter slavery as a source of gain was quite as 
important as to the actual owners of the slaves themselves. The 
manufacturers and merchants of the North had the debts of their 
Southern customers secured by the slaves whom those customers 
owned; and a Northern merchant or manufacturer often found 
himself, on the death of a Southern debtor, forced either to realise by the 
sale of the slave “ assets,’’ or to renounce all hope of realising at all. 
The carrying trade, too, of Southern goods, which was in the hands 
of Northern shipowners, further tended to make the North wink at 
slavery ; and to all this was added a clear understanding between 
Southern producers and Northern manufacturers that the former 
should protect Northern manufactures, while the latter should 
support Southern slavery. In these and a thousand other ways was 
it believed at the North that the interest of the Northern States was 
bound up quite as much as that of the Southern with the slave 
system ; and, indeed, Garrison had to complain, after lecturing in 
Northern towns on the subject of slavery before establishing the 
Liberator, that he had found them more apathetic than the South 
itself. But this was not all. Even had the North, for its part, 
been willing to see slavery rooted out from the entire Union, the 
nature of the constitution of that Union, so it was believed on all hands, 
forbade Northern interference. Now, to all this add that when 
Garrison first issued the Liverator, slavery, though shortly afterwards 
abolished, still existed in the British Colonies; that in the colonies 
of France it was found flourishing forty years later, while in the old 
Portuguese colony of Brazil it is not extinct even now, and the 
tremendous sentiment against it after Europe had emancipated 
its slaves was then uncreated; that the only thing superficial 
eyes could have seen at that moment in all the world to give Gar- 
rison the faintest encouragement was the abolition of the British 
slave trade twenty-four years before, and the sentiment among a 
certain section of the people against slavery itself. When we have 
fully recognised all this, and when we remember that the man who 
at the age of twenty-seven now lifted up his axe against the immea- 
surable moral jungle was extremely poor, had as yet given no proof 
that he was furnished with superior intellectual implements for the 
work, and was, besides, friendless and unaided,—we shall scarcely 


(1) The number at that time in the South. 
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wonder that the community mistook the sublime moral heroism in- 
citing to such an enterprise for mere imbecility, and Garrison for a 
man of distempered brain. 

Yet he had carefully counted the cost. When shortly afterwards, 
become a hissing and a byword, he was writing amidst daily threats 
of abduction and assassination, he could declare that none of these 
things moved him, that he had foreseen them all, and was prepared 
for them all. He was penetrated in every fibre of his soul with the 


 intensest belief that the Power that works behind all things is just, 


and that whatsoever is unjust carries in it the seeds of its own 
destruction : or, to put it as he himself expressed it, when several 
years afterwards his enemies were crying that his influence was on 
the wane, “ My influence in the world will be in exact proportion to 
my fidelity to God and His cause, and it will not be in the power of 
men or devils to destroy it.” At the end of the first year the 
outlook seems to have been of the dreariest. In the number 
for the last week of that year he was found writing, “If we 
have not lived exclusively upon bread and water, our fare has 
been simple and economical. We are willing to suffer privation 
to the extent of human endurance, and to make sacrifices to the 
last farthing to promote a cause so benevolent and excellent as 
that of African emancipation.” He has since stated as matter of 
fact that for a time he and his companions did live on bread and 
water, “with, by way of luxury, when the paper sold well, a bowl of 
milk.” The Liberator itself at first could not be brought out until 
he and his companion borrowed the types of a neighbouring paper, 
the loan of which they paid for partly by working as compositors in 
the printing department of the newspaper. They themselves lived in 
a dingy upper room during the day, and slept under the compositors’ 
frames at night. Gradually, however, the paper seems to have made ~ 
its way. At first it circulated chiefly among the free people of colour 
in the town ; then it extended to a few of the whites, and long before 
the year was over, slight as might be its returns, it had made itself felt, 
not in Boston and its neighbourhood alone, but in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, and on to the most distant Southern States 
themselves. At first, and for a time, people seemed unable to 
realise it as a clear fact that the project of abolishing slavery by 
means of a wretched-looking weekly print could be seriously con- 
templated, or that, if it was, it required or deserved any attention. 
Then, when they read the thing for themselves, and found every line 
burning with indignant resolution ; when they saw by what sagacious 
measures it was contemplated and recommended that slavery should 
be assailed, and that the whole tone and temper of every article from 
the pen of the editor as he steadily sent forth his paper week after 
week indicated a man utterly fearless and resolute, they became 
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conscious that the paper could not be ignored; nay, such 
were the vehemence and ardour of the writer that they were 
forced in their own despite to take sides either with him or 
against him. Then, long before the first year was over, burst that 
terrible storm upon his head, which was to grow and rage during 
the next generation until, like a vast thunder-cloud, it overspread 
the whole American sky, and finally discharged itself in the greatest 
civil war of modern times. It began with challenges to meet 
Southern pro-slavery champions at the South, with private threats 
of abduction, of assassination. All this failing in the slightest 
degree to intimidate or stay the hand of the assailant, the Legislature 
of Georgia offered a reward of five thousand dollars to whoever 
would seize him and bring him to trial in that State. Calumny set 
to work upon him. An insurrection of slaves having taken place 
in Virginia, which, before it could be suppressed, resulted in the 
deaths of, according to one Southern account, some sixty-eight 
whites, Garrison and the Abolitionists were accused of causing it by 
instigating the slaves to revolt. Never was calumny more ground- 
less. A non-resistant from the first in every sense of the term, in 
obedience to what he understood to be the plain teaching of the 
Founder of Christianity himself, ‘he had again, in the programme he 
drew up of the measures to be advocated in his paper for the over- 
throw of slavery, shown that he looked to moral means alone to 
accomplish his purpose. In proof of this I have only to state that 
among these were such as the following: the entire “ abstinence 
from the products of slavery,” the “opening of markets for free 
goods,” the “encouragement of conscientious planters to cultivate 
their land by free labour,” the “formation of anti-slavery societies,” 
the starting of “ one hundred periodicals in the land devoted to the 
cause of emancipation,” and that there was not a single passage in 
any of his writings or speeches to which his enemies could point at 
variance with these professions of policy. Still, much craft and 
subtlety were shown in the selection of this charge. The offence 
charged against him was just what Southern and Northern upholders 
of slavery might be expected alike to credit of one accused as Gar- 
rison had been—of being a fanatic and an incendiary. Some believed 
the accusation, many probably only pretended to believe it. In 
either case it served its purpose in giving a cry to the slaveholders 
against Garrison, and leaguing them together in a body to crush 
him. Under influence of the horror that would presumably be 
excited in the breasts of all natives of Massachusetts at the thought 
that one of their number could be suspected of such a deed, Southern 
slaveholders felt a certain hope that, if they could not get Gar- 
rison delivered up into their hands, his paper might be stopped, and 
the man at least silenced. Application for that purpose was there- 
82 
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fore made to the Mayor of Boston. The time will come when it 
will seem almost incredible to free-born natives of Massachusetts that 
their ancestors submitted to the outrageous insolence of a Southern 
State daring, without assigning anything like a legal pretext, to 
solicit the civic authorities of Boston to interfere with the right of a 
member of the State to speak and to publish freely so long as such 
member violated no law. But that such an indignity should have 
been tamely submitted to by an entire State in the person of the 
chief magistrate of its principal town is only another proof, in 
addition to the many previously existing, how impotent to secure the 
rights of free men are institutions, however free in name, which lack 
free spirits to give them their true effect. The Mayor, too weak to 
refer the complainants to the regular legal forms for securing 
redress for any wrong they might suppose themselves to have sus- 
tained, actually sent to the office of the Liberator, and finding, to 
his relief, that the source of so much Southern terror was only what 
- he described as ‘‘a few insignificant persons,” wrote back to his 
- instructors to that effect, and there left the matter. 

Garrison for the time was safe, but the whole business had now 
entered on a totally new stage. It had now become a question of the 
right or otherwise of one State to interfere with the members of 
another, and this soon widened into a question of the right of public 
assembly, the right of free speech, and the right of free publication. 
Scathing as were his denunciations of the system of slavery, and sting- 
ing as were his criticisms on individuals concerned in upholding it, 
Garrison had never done or said anything after 1829 that his enemies 
could fasten upon as making him amenable to the law. Intimidation 
had been tried and had failed ; application to the Boston magistrates 
had been tried and had failed; and Garrison seemed perversely bent on 
observing the law. The law itself must therefore be changed. Already 
the right to petition Congress for the abolition of slavery had been 
withdrawn. This was felt to be a good beginning. But it was good 
only as a beginning. The war must be carried on in the same 
direction. The right to denounce slavery in private, in public, in 
print, must also be withdrawn. Until this should be done it was felt 
that the system could not know a moment’s safety, and the efforts of 
all Southern men were therefore bent in this direction. Congress 
was to be applied to to get the necessary changes in the law; and that 
these changes might be carried it was not enough that all the 
Southern votes should be recorded in favour of them; Southern 
influence also must be strained to the uttermost and brought to bear 
in every possible way on Northern votes. 

Meanwhile forcible measures to put down Garrison and his steadily 
increasing disciples were to be employed whenever possible. And it 
was not long before an opportunity was found for taking such 
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measures. In 1835 a meeting was to be held in Boston, at which 
Mr. George Thompson, the well-known anti-slavery advocate, was 
expected to be present and to deliver an address. Mr. Thompson 
had been met by Garrison when over in London in 1833 on his 
mission for the destruction of the Colonisation Society. He had then 
just concluded a long campaign, in which he had dealt the boldest 
and most telling blows against British slavery, and, the doom of the 
system having been sealed in that year, Garrison had invited him to 
go over and help in the American campaign. He had proved a 
most powerful ally ; since the declaration of Dr. Channing against 
Southern slavery no such tower of strength had been added to the 
American Anti-Slavery Movement. It was determined to “snake 
out ” the “ British emissary,’ as Mr. Thompson was called, “ for the 
overthrow of American institutions,’ and so deal with him that his 
fate should at once constitute a warning to “impertinent foreign 
intermeddlers,” and strike a chill into the hearts of Garrison and his 
little band of A bolitionists. 

The day and the hour, three o’clock in the afternoon, fixed for the 
meeting arrived, and soon a crowd of some thousands assembled in 
the street before the Anti-slavery Hall, in which the meeting was to 
be held. The Mayor, apprehending a riot, had earlier in the day 
sent to the Anti-Slavery Office to inquire whether Mr. Thompson 
intended to be present at the meeting. Having learned through 
Garrison that he did not, and was not even in the city, he announced 
these facts to the multitude, and urged it to disperse. It was 
entirely to no purpose. The disappointed would-be rioters would 
not withdraw, though they seem to have remained irresolute for a 
time as to what should next be done. Suddenly, however, a new 
light broke in upon them, which, under the circumstances, we 
must surely admit, had consented to dawn in a very dark place. 
“Thompson having, by the mean cunning of his friends, been 
kept out of our hands, we have lost him for the present; but here, 
to console us, is that other arch-incendiary and first disturber of 
our Satan’s peace—Garrison ; him let us seize, and with him let 
us deal as we would have dealt with Thompson.” This time 
the mob had made no mistake. With the fearlessness and utter 
regardlessness of personal consequences which characterized him in 
following the pointing of what he regarded as the finger of duty, 
Garrison had some time before proceeded to the place of meeting, 
through the hundred or so just-gathered forerunners of the immense 
mob that was to follow, in compliance with an invitation of the ladies 
to address them on his great subject. He was prepared to go through 
with his work; but, before the meeting could even be regularly 
opened, numbers of these people overflowed into the room, and soon 
made it apparent that, whoever might be heard, they were determined 
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that Garrison should not. Seeing this, and hoping that if Garrison 
were away, this “highly respectable and well-dressed’ mob, “ con- 
sisting of gentlemen of property and standing,” * might retire, 
and the business of the meeting be allowed to proceed, the lady 
president and Garrison thought it best that the latter should with- 
draw. Garrison, with his friend, accordingly did so, and, as it was 
impossible to pass out through the swarming crowd by the front door, 
they retired into the Anti-Slavery Office adjoining, locking the door 
behind them, lest the mob might enter after them and destroy the 
anti-slavery publications preserved there. But now, from the mob 
outside in the street below, amounting by this time, as I understand, 
to some three or four thousand, arose the cries—“ Garrison is there,” 
“We must have Garrison!” “Out with him!” “Lynch him!” The 
panel of the door leading to the room in which Garrison and his 
friend were having been broken in, and the Mayor having ordered 
the sign-board of the office to be taken down and flung to the rioters, 
Garrison’s companion, seeing that his own or his friend’s life might 
be lost at any moment through the unwillingness or inability of the 
Mayor to protect them, now declared that from that time he repu- 
diated the principle of non-resistance, and prepared to defend himself 
and Garrison. But Garrison, who throughout had remained per- 
fectly cool, and who had, even when the panel was broken in, been 
found writing what proved to be an account of the riot to a friend, 
checked him, addressing him in these quiet and effectual words :— 


‘* My dear brother, you know not what spirit youare of. This is the trial of 
our faith. Shall we give blow for blow, and draw sword against sword. God 
forbid! If my life be taken, the cause of emancipation will not suffer. God 
reigns, and His omnipotence will at length be victorious.” 


The Mayor, or his satellites, unable or afraid to defend him from 
the mob, now pressed him to try and make his escape by dropping 
from the window, and Garrison, embracing this form of protection, 
dropped, preceded by his friend, at the risk of his life, and, together 
with him, took shelter in a friendly carpenter’s shop. But here his 
companion was soon discovered and in the hands of the mob. 
Seizing hold of him under the impression at first that it was 
Garrison that they had got, the ringleaders led him forth and 
were about to execute their wild vengeance upon him, when they 
discovered their mistake. They tried to compel him to discover to 
them where Garrison was; but they had got among a class of people 
to whom devoted friendship was not an incredible tradition. At last, 
releasing him as incorrigible, they left him and went in quest of 
their proper prey. Meanwhile the rest of the pack had got hold of 


(1) The words employed in a newspaper, next day, friendly to the rioters, to describe 
the mob. 
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Garrison. Just, however, as he was being dragged through the 
streets with a rope round his person, the mark for many inhuman 
blows, but with a face indicating, as bystanders have since testified, 
a martyr-like serenity and composure, three or four powerful and 
resolute men rushed to his side and fought their way through the 
crowd with him. It would still probably have ended in his 
death, but now the police, under the direction of the Mayor, seized 
hold of him, thrust him into a cab, and, by sheer hard fighting, 
whipping, and lashing of the horses through the crowd that surged 
and swayed around, at last succeeded in reaching the city jail with 
him, and lodging him there as the only place of safety for him in 


the town. The next morning he wrote the following words on the 
walls of his cell— 


‘William Lloyd Garrison was put into this cell on Wednesday afternoon, 
Oct. 21st, 1835, to save him from the violence of a respectable and influential 
mob, who sought to destroy him for preaching the abominable and dangerous 


doctrine that all men are created equal, and that all oppression is odious in the 
sight of God;”’ 


and the same day, having been asked to quit Boston for a few 
days, until the excitement should -have spent itself, he was liberated 
as a “ harmless” man. 

I have been thus minute in my account of this proceeding, 
because it marks an era in the history of the anti-slavery movement. 
When Garrison quietly returned to his post, and, setting at naught 
alike what he had suffered and what he might still have to suffer, 
launched his bolts anew with the old fearlessness and resolution, it 
began to be felt that a spirit of truly heroic temper had arisen to 
combat with the powers of darkness. What was best in America 
began to rally to his side, and the quality of the apostle, tried as 
if by fire, recommended the faith that the apostle preached. 

The next great generally visible impulse that Garrison witnessed 
helping forward his cause occurred in 1837, the year of the murder 
of the Rev. Mr. Lovejoy. Of that impulse, Garrison was the original 
source. Nor will it be possible to understand the great results to 
the anti-slavery movement that followed upon the murder of one who, 
though slain in the act of asserting his general right of free speech 
and free publication, and not merely his right to free speech on the 
subject of slavery, nevertheless fell really and directly in conse- 
quence of his having exercised the latter right, without considering . 
Garrison for a’ moment in the two great aspects of destroyer and 
creator under which he presented himself during those early 
years. 

When he came upon the ground in his first conflict with slavery 
he found that it had been occupied before him. A society pro- 
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fessedly friendly to the slave, called the Colonisation Society, was at 
work, supported by leading statesmen, clergymen, and merchants. 
It professed at first, or was understood to profess, to aim at the 
gradual emancipation of the slaves; and, as it was felt that it would 
be impossible for the emancipated blacks and the whites to live 
together in the same country, this was to be achieved by transporting 
the former to the colony of Liberia. There they would exert a good 
influence on their barbarous fellow-countrymen, and the inferior 
black type of Christians, as the white type lacked not faith to 
believe, might gradually elevate and Christianise, at first the 
more neighbouring races, and in due course of time the whole 
of Africa. Garrison felt obliged to condemn both the prin- 
ciples of the society and their fruits. For the former, he showed 
that, in spite of its friendly professions, it had at last stated in 
its then latest report that it need not look, and did not, in point 
of fact, look to the abolition of slavery as its object. For the 
latter, he proved that, after existing for thirteen years, it was sending 
no more than a hundred and fifty coloured persons yearly to Liberia, 
and was, in fact, being used—as he was able to prove it was in part 
supported by Southern slaveholders—as a means of keeping down 
the coloured race in America, dreaded as perilous to the ‘domestic 
institution.” He accordingly denounced it on the platform; he de- 
nounced it in the Liberator ; in 1832 wrote a book against it, in 
which he demonstrated all this by irrefragable evidence; and, having 
thus logically extinguished it, soon after extinguished it in fact, 
when, in 1833, having visited the leaders of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in England, and convinced them of the justice of his charges, 
he returned to America, bearing in his hand the official condemnation 
of the society by the great anti-slavery body of England. 

Unable to enlist the clergy in the work, Garrison was forced 
to figure asa creator. Starting with whatever materials first came to 
hand, free people of colour, women—for, to the honour of American 
women be it said, they seem to have answered to his call earlier and 
more enthusiastically than the men—he first formed them into 
societies. Then, as the men began to rally to his side, at first the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, open to either sex, then the 
great American Anti-Slavery Society, similarly open, was founded, 
until, as result of all this organization, and in spite of, for a time, 
the determined and virulent opposition of the clergy as a body, with 
one or two exceptions, such as the magnificent one of the Unitarian, 
Mr. May, Garrison could count, by the beginning of the year 1840, 
nearly two thousand Anti-Slavery Societies, with a membership of 
some two hundred thousand, all industriously at work throughout 
the Free States, and all, it is believed, looking to him as their 
natural head and director. And, most promising symptom of all, 
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literature, that “true church of the nineteenth century,” by the 
voice of its rising priests in the American branch of it, had declared 
in favour of the movement, and, as in the case of Whittier and 
Emerson, had paid its highest tribute to the author of it. 

Such, then, was the aspect of things as Garrison beheld it ten 
years after his first determined attack on slavery in the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation, and eight years after the founding of the 
Liberator; and it may now be understood how the murder of 
Lovejoy, three years before, produced the profoundly important 
consequences to Garrison and his party which the student of the 
anti-slavery movement in America must ever attribute to the event. 
It showed that Garrison and his followers were right when they had 
maintained that slavery at the South was by its very nature destruc- 
tive of freedom at the North. 

I ought also to mention here that this event in the year 1837 is 
further remarkable not only for having brought Dr. Channing into 
closer and more active co-operation with the assailants of slavery in 
Boston than ever before, but far more as it was the occasion of Mr. 
Wendell Phillips’s first riding into the lists against the slave 
power, which in a few years he was to return to, and to hold with 
determined inflexible front against all comers, until he and his 
friends remained undisputed masters of the field. 

But now a new form of obstacle arose to confront Garrison. He 
had to deal with intestine divisions. The latest and most serious of 
these owed its ostensible origin to three features of the policy of Garri- 
son and the Anti-Slavery Society—the principle of non-resistance, 
the refusal of Garrison and his followers to allow the Society to be used 
as a political agency, and the practice of permitting female members 
to exercise the same rights as the male. It was pointed out to the 
objectors that in these respects the policy of the Society was what it 
had always been, and in no respect altered since the objectors them- 
selves had joined. In vain; Garrison and his friends had reason to 
suspect that many of the agitators were aiming at ruining the anti- 
slavery movement. An enormous secession took place in 1840: 
calumnies of various kinds against Garrison and those who remained 
with him were scattered broadcast both in America and England ; 
and not until Mr. J. A. Collins had been sent over here, and had 
written a book exposing the inconsistency of the conduct of the 
secessionists and the malignity of the charges brought against 
Garrison and his friends, could the latter re-establish themselves in 
the confidence which for a time had been forfeited of the English 
anti-slavery leaders. 

Whatever Garrison and his followers might have lost in thus 
adhering to the particular principles which had been employed as the 
ostensible grounds of quarrel was far more than counterbalanced by 
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the fact that by that means they had at least secured the continued pre- 
sence in the Society of those members who had had the sagacity to 
discern, and would have the courage to keep the true flag—immediate 
and unconditional emancipation—ever before the eyes of the American 
people as opposed to all false and ineffective flags. Such was that of 
the Free Soilers, aiming at preventing the spread only, not at the 
extinction of the evil of slavery. And, whatever other Societies 
may have done to help or to hinder emancipation when at last it 
was gained, none could show leaders to compare in mental and 
moral power with that party which acted under the harmonious and 
seldom divided leadership of Garrison and Wendell Phillips. 

And now, with Garrison in the Liberator, again launching his 
fiery bolts from week to week, uplifting his battle-cry on the 
platform, in council guiding, controlling, inspiring; with Phillips 
on Boston platforms and elsewhere, the American Demosthenes, 
shaking the arsenal of slavery, and fulminating over America from 
Massachusetts to Texas ; soon after, the rising star of the poetry of 


_ Lowell, Emerson, Longfellow—what was deepest and most ennobling 


in American literature, favouring and aiding the movement, slavery 
began to feel that it must either break this rock of Abolition, or be 
itself crushed to powder beneath it. So, gathering itself together 
till every nerve was strung to the utmost, it closed and grappled 
with the foe. The history of America from that time is very 
much the history of the passionate, convulsive efforts of the ex- 
piring and doomed Ghoul as he is slowly throttled and falls, with 
the two heroic figures of Garrison and Phillips towering above the 
crowd that now fought either under their direct leadership, or with 
similar aims. 

During the period extending from the great secession from the 
Anti-Slavery Society and the accession of Phillips to the movement 
to the outbreak of the war, the great aspects of Garrison’s character, 
so far as 1 am aware, present no essential alteration. It would be 
impossible here to follow the whole course of the Abolition movement 
and to show Garrison as he appeared in relation to it throughout. 
But if one turns one’s eye on the river at one or two of its bends, so 
to speak, as for example, the attempt to enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Bill,’ and the raid of John Brown into Virginia,” one finds him in 
essentially the same attitude. While Wendell Phillips was in 
favour of escaped slaves using every weapon that Nature had given 
them to prevent their being kidnapped into slavery again; while 
Theodore Parker put a knife into the hand of an escaped slave, and 
told him that he would be justified in using it to save his wife’s 
liberty or life ; and himself, with an escaped slave sheltered in his 
house, sat writing his sermon, a loaded pistol on the table beside 

(1) Asin 1852. (2) 1859. 
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him—Garrison, equally ready to set at naught an iniquitous law 
and to peril his goods, his life, his reputation, would resort to no 
such means of defence, either in his own behalf or in that of others. 
He was far from condemning or censuring as guilty those who in 
such a cause were for resorting to such a weapon as Phillips and 
Parker would have employed, but he believed the weapon to be an 
unpermitted one, at bottom a coarse one, and, compared to what he 
deemed spiritual and higher, even a weak one. So, too, just before 
the war broke out, in the case of the armed intervention on behalf of 
the slaves at the South headed by John Brown. Admiring and 
loving the hero to enthusiasm, and as sensible as any of the heroism 
and grandeur of his character, he yet lamented the resort to warlike 
measures. This did not prevent him from welcoming to the pages 
of the Liberator a passage in a lecture of Emerson’s delivered at the 
time when Brown lay wounded and under sentence of death in a Vir- 


ginian jail, in which Emerson alluded to Brown as— 


“The saint, whose fate yet hangs in ‘suspense, but whose martyrdom, if it 
shall be perfected, will make the gallows as glorious as the cross.” 


When at last the war came which was to be the means of effecting 
his object, Garrison found that fhe weapon was to be made use 
of which he had least reckoned on ; which he would never on any 
consideration have employed or recommended; and which he deemed 
needless. To moral means he had all along looked as sufficient 
to compass his end. Writing in the Liberator only a few months 
before the war broke out, and when many Northern politicians had 
long regarded it as the inevitable Red Sea which must be passed 
through before the slaves could be freed, we find him declaring that 
if the Free States would only separate from the Southern, and have no 
complicity whatever with slavery, slavery throughout the South could 
not maintain itself a month. Still, considering what the passions of 
men were, he appears to have seen that the war was a necessity, and, 
lamenting over all war as among the most awful of scourges, to have 
accepted this one and the sufferings and misery it entailed as trivial 
in its calamities as compared with the vast mass of moral wrong 
and putrefaction he hoped to see the war sweep away. That he 
was no fanatic or slave of his idea this alone, I think, would prove, 
but it is perhaps still better proved by what is told of his conduct in 
this matter in relation to his own son. To the young man startling 
his father with the intimation of his desire to enlist, all that he said 
was, “I could not do it myself. Obey your own conscience.” This 
little anecdote seems to me to bring out the true Garrison, “ resolute 
to obey the dictates of his own conscience,” resolute not to inter- 
fere with the just freedom of others. 

As to his share in producing the result of this war—the eman- 
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cipation of the slaves—he has been both praised and disparaged. 
By one party it has been said that it was he who made the war 
necessary, and that, if we praise the result, then we ought to thank 
him who was the cause of the result. By the other party it has been 
objected that the moral means to which he was always pointing as 
adequate, were not in fact the means which produced the final result, 
and that by even declining to work through those other means he 
has disentitled himself to the praise of the statesman who should 
have devised and employed the means by which the final result was 
brought about. But both these parties, it seems to me, are wrong, 
or, if we please, they are both right. 

At the end of the war, when in 1865—the year of the passing of 
the 13th and 14th Amendments of the Constitution of the United 
States—Slavery had received its legal death-blow, Garrison felt that 
the great end for which the Liberator and the Anti-Slavery Society had 
been started had been attained, and on December 29th of that year 
he closed the Liberator, putting up the type of the last article with 
his own hands, and intimating his heartfelt pleasure at being no 
longer at strife with the bulk of his fellow-countrymen now that 
slavery, the occasion of the division, was no more. 

Many of those who felt that there could be no justice for the 
emancipated negroes until equality of political rights had been 
secured for them, have blamed Garrison for shutting up the Liberator 
and withdrawing from the Anti-Slavery Society before that point in 
the battle had been gained. But Garrison held that the great 
avowed end of both the one and the other had been attained, and that, 
the old machinery having served its purpose, new machinery ought to 
be called into existence to work for the new ends that had proposed 
themselves. And accordingly he continued working, as I under- 
stand, in every possible way for the political, social, intellectual and 
moral elevation of the freedmen ; and one of his last acts, when he was 
too ill to attend a meeting of his Boston fellow-townsmen, to be held 
in Faneuil Hall, for the purpose of concerting measures for the relief of 
coloured refugees from Mississippi and Louisiana, was to write a long 
letter to be read at the meeting denouncing the merciless brutality 
of treatment and cruelty which he believed had led to the exodus, and 
stirring up his friends to extend sympathy and help to the exiles. 
Still he found time during those years, as he always had done, to 
work in other causes; as, for example, the cause of Temperance, 
and the cause of Woman’s Rights. The latter, in particular, had no 
warmer advocate than Garrison, and he quotes with hearty approval 
that fervid passage in Mazzini, in which the latter, addressing his 
compatriots, tells them that man has no superiority over woman, bids 
them dismiss from their minds every idea of such superiority, and 
“seek in her not merely a comfort but a force, an inspiration, the re- 
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doubling of their intellectual and moral faculties.” Whether or 
not we agree with Garrison, one must call the man happy whose 
belief in them amounted to a faith—a faith as much more affecting 
than that of the knights of chivalrous times, as it does not 
strike one as being in him at all fantastic or overstrained. It 
leaves on one the irresistible impression that it grew up in the 
highest degree spontaneously, and on grounds which to him were 
perfectly assignable. On the other hand his was a nature before 
which all that is best in women would confidently unfold itself; 
and his sympathetic eye may have often discerned in them depths 
suggesting to him possible corresponding heights of greatness 
and nobleness, lying unrevealed to more shallow-searching eyes. 
And, as what I have just said would prove that Garrison was 
not a man of one idea, as too many have thought him, so neither 
was he a man who required some near all-engrossing “cause” to 
excite his sympathy and to engage him to study it. The con- 
dition of Italy, for example; the condition of Ireland; in his 
late years the treatment of Chinese immigrants to America—these 
had all a genuine interest for him: and about these, as about 
everything else, he seems to have formed his own independent con- 
clusions. i 

In his last days, surrounded with what is called “every comfort,” with 
reputation such as few in America have ever enjoyed, and the best of 
America’s sons loving and reverencing him as I think no American 
ever has been loved and reverenced before, he could take no rest. It was 
complained of him that even after the slaves were regularly and with 
every legal formality freed, he could never be easy about them and 
their condition. It wasso. ‘ Remembering those that are in bonds 
as bound with them,” had been the words which he had said at start- 
ing he wished to take to heart and to act upon. If now, thanks to his 
having carried them out so well, the objects of his early solicitude were 
no longer “in bonds,” they were still all but helpless, and requiring 
almost as much as before pity and aid. Was he to “enjoy life,” and 
take his ease, while anything remained that he could do to succour ? 
And so he dragged himself up to his work to the last; and in that 
last letter, written three minutes at a time, in the intervals between 
severe paroxysms of pain, breathes unabated the old indignation 
against the oppressor, the old pity and ardour in the cause of the 
suffering and the oppressed. A few days more and he lay awaiting 
his end as calm and fearless before its now near and certain advent 
as he had always been when only threatened with it before. Pain 
had left him, and towards the end the power to articulate had left 
him likewise. But consciousness remained, and as his children sang 
one of his favourite hymns they could see he was keeping time, at 
first, with a feeble motion of his hands, then, as he lost control over 
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these, by a faint movement of the feet, until all power was gone and 
the spirit had shaken off ‘‘ the fetters of Time.” 

As a writer, I confess he seems to me a phenomenon as remark- 
able as any I have yet met with in the writing species in America, 
and that speaking of him, not merely relatively to the small 
educational advantages he enjoyed in his youth, but speaking 
of him absolutely and as we find him. I do not expect that any- 
thing of the kind will be felt by those who shall merely 
peruse “selections” from the writings of Garrison.’ Reading 
him in this way but a faint idea is to be got of his power. 
It is to such as, following his career from its beginning, watch 
his heroic battlings and advancings through the driving of the 
furious tornado that beset him, that the force of his words is 
multiplied a thousandfold, and every line, almost every syllable, 
becomes instinct with meaning. The chord he played upon most 
frequently was the chord of indignation—an indignation smiting, 
relentless, unappeasable, and kindling the same sort of feeling in 
the breast of the reader. But it is when in speaking of some 
friend such as the late Mr. George Thompson, whose noble qualities 
he admired and loved to enthusiasm, when duty does not restrain him 
from pouring out the native feelings of his breast, that he will be 
found most moving and eloquent; and passages, I believe, might be 
pointed to here and there in his writings which, for fineness of pathos 
and a certain infantine pureness, surpass anything that ever came 
from an English pen. Wit also he possesses, and of a truly delight- 
ful sort, when no sterner sort is required: but it is far more in 
humour, a true poetic humour, that Nature had meant him to excel, 
a humour springing from love and heartfelt gladness. His general 
literary style, as it appears in his articles in the Liberator, is in 
strange contrast to the usual manufactured hack style of ordinary 
newspaper articles. His favourite poet, as in the case of our own 
greatest living orator, would seem to have been Milton, and not Mr. 
Bright himself was more familiar with that best treasury of the 
English orator and writer, the English Bible, than he—or, I will 
venture to add, drew upon it more liberally. 

As a statesman, he seems, in relation to the cause of emancipation, 
to have commanded a confidence such as few leaders have inspired in 
their followers. It was he—to mention no more—who first, as I 
have already said, saw the importance of destroying the Colonisation 
Society, who detected the service to which women might be put, who 
raised and adhered to throughout the cry of immediate and uncondi- 
tional emancipation—that cry which the best judges have since 
pronounced the only one on which the cause could have been gained ; 


(1) See Selections from the Writings and Speeches of William Lloyd Garrison. Boston: 
R. F. Wallent, 1852, 
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and, if we at first feel somewhat staggered by his determination to keep 
it apart from the politics of party, and never to employ any means in 
aid of it but moral means, a closer study of American politics leads us 
to believe that in the former determination he was right, and that, 
whether right or wrong in the latter, considered as a rule never to be 
departed from, the adoption of it probably helped the cause at first, 
inducing a class of people to sympathize with and to join it who 
would otherwise have stood aloof. 

On the side of the intellect, Garrison presents himself as extreme 
and penetrating, rather than wide and comprehensive. On the side 
of the heart he is distinguished for a fineness and a largeness of all- 
embracing love, such as is to be found only in the greatest poets and 
in the founders of religious faiths. His will, again, was inflexible as 
a Milton’s or a Carlyle’s. As result of all this we behold a task, as 
hard and grand as any human spirit in our time could have proposed 
to itself, undertaken almost in boyhood, continued throughout a 
generation with apostolic fervour under a shower of insult and hatred 
that would have quelled any spirit less than heroic, and this task at 
last fulfilled. Finally, as source of all, we find a calm faith in the 


Invisible and Divine scarcely sayames, save in a single instance, in 
the history of the world. 


Rosert NIven. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Tue political situation in France is to the last degree interesting and 
critical. After having assailed M. Gambetta for three years and 
more because he did not accept office, he has no sooner accepted a 
position of responsibility and of power than he is in imminent danger 
of being thrust out of office by the vote of a Chamber, made, as it 
were, in his likeness, and elected in response to his appeal. Before 
these pages see the light the crisis will probably be at an end, and 
the chronicler can only state the events which have led up to so 
strange and so unexpected a crisis. 

The French Republicans of the Left, who for a dozen years have 
recognised M. Gambetta as their only possible leader, who have 
made and unmade Ministers at his bidding, and who at last have 
installed him in office and in power, appear to have recoiled in 
dismay from the work of their own hands. Their unswerving 
allegiance made him, when out of office, the dictator of the parlia- 
mentary situation. As simple deputy leading the Republican 
Opposition, and as President of the Chamber, he was the most potent 
personality in France. No sooner, however, does his official position 
correspond with his actual influence, and responsibility is joined to 
power, than the very men who installed him in office eagerly seize 
every opportunity to thwart his will, to defeat his policy, and even 
to cut short his ministerial career. M. Gambetta, whose advent to 
power was regarded by all as the appropriate crown of the 
Republic which he founded, is now assailed as if he were a 
Bonaparte clutching the Imperial purple, or a Cesar plotting to 
rear his throne on the ruins of the Republic. Sympathetic 
admirers of France and her institutions have seen this sudden 
revulsion of feeling with anxiety and sometimes even with dismay. 
France has had a succession of ministries but no great Minister. 
One Cabinet of mediocrities has followed another into obscurity, 
but everything was excused and much was forgiven, because the 
Republic could hardly be said to have come into full possession of 
the Republicans until M. Gambetta took his rightful place as First 
Minister of France. After long and wearisome delay, in the fulness 
of time M. Gambetta is installed in office by an overwhelming 
majority in a Chamber fresh from a brilliant Republican victory at 
the polls. As if to render his position doubly secure, the Senatorial 
elections on the 8th of January transferred twenty-seven seats from 
the Opposition to the Republicans, sixty-six out of seventy-nine 
Senators elected were pledged to support his programme of revision, 
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and by their return the Republican Government was enabled to count 
for the first time upon a majority in both Chambers. But the day 
after this crowning triumph his troubles began, and in less than a 
week he was confronted by a hostile coalition which threatened his 
Government with imminent overthrow. 

The immediate cause of the crisis was M. Gambetta’s decision in 
favour of securing an immediate revision of the Constitution by 
modifying the constitution of the Senate, and substituting election 
by scrutin de liste, or by departments, for the existing system of 
election by arrondissements. It was unexpected, because at Neu- 
bourg, shortly after the elections, M. Gambetta had relegated the 
question of scrutin de liste to the last session of the new Chamber. 
Various motives are alleged as the cause for this sudden change of 
front. The commonly received explanations were that M. Gambetta 
wanted an excuse to quit office, and that he wanted to make himself 
Dictator. It was notorious that he was chafing at the restiveness 
of the Chamber, and his ultimatum offering the deputies a choice 
between the revision Bill plus scrutin de liste and the loss of 
his services, was said to be dictated by mingled petulance and 
ambition. There is no necessity to accept this solution of 
M. Gambetta’s change of front. He has always been of opinion that 
it is practically impossible to establish a firm and stable parlia- 
mentary Government in France under the present system of 
uni-nominal constituencies with parochial representatives. He may 
be wrong, but until this year, his belief has been shared by the 
Republicans of France ever since the Revolution. Even M. Grévy, 
who now is a strong opponent of scrwtin de liste, voted for it when 
the Monarchists of the National Assembly established the rival 
system in 1875. For years M. Gambetta declared that he would 
never accept office until serutin de liste was adopted, and he has 
now seized the first opportunity of carrying out the programme 
to which he is so deeply pledged. 

Whatever were his motives, the declaration of his policy raised a 
storm in Paris. All the papers, with half-a-dozen exceptions, 
denounced it, and the more violent of its assailants was the Paiz, 
which was believed to be the organ of President Grévy. Deputies, 
fearing an immediate dissolution, elected a committee to consider it, 
on which thirty-two opponents were confronted by only one sup- 
porter of the Bill. It was in vain that M. Gambetta explained that 
he did not demand urgency, and that so far from meditating a 
dissolution, which, by the way, could only take place with the 
assent of the President and the Senate, all that he proposed was, 
that the principle of scrutin de liste should be inscribed on the Con- 
stitution, leaving it to a subsequent session to pass the law 
required to give it effect. The tide of hostility continued to 
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run strongly against the Ministry. When M. Gambetta appeared 
before the Committee he let fall an unlucky sentence, which gavo 
some semblance of colour to the assertions of his adversaries 
that he was meditating a coup d’état. In accordance with the 
precedents of 1791, 1793, and 1848, he maintained that the Con- 
gress for revising the Constitution cotild not go beyond the lines laid 
down beforehand by the Senate and the Chamber voting separately. 
But what if it attempts to do so? asked a tempter. In that case 
it would create an illegal (some say he said a revolutionary) situa- 
tion, which would be dealt with as such by the President of the 
Republic. As all that would be done under such circumstances 
would be that the President would ignore the decisions of the 
Congress as wltra vires, until at least they had been voted by both 
Chambers sitting separately, M. Gambetta’s remark was needlessly 
offensive. His adversaries eagerly seized the opportunity which it 
offered them, and proclaimed abroad in all their newspapers that 
M. Gambetta had threatened the Congress with a coup d’état. Under 
the influence of this excitement a report was drawn up strongly 
hostile to scrutin de liste, but declaring in favour of unlimited 
revision of the Constitution. To this the Senate will not consent. 
If, therefore, the Chamber accepts the report of the Committee, the 
Ministerial scheme for revision will be wrecked, and M. Gambetta’s 
Ministry will come to an untimely end. If, on the other hand, the 
Chamber recoils from such an issue of the crisis, it will reject the 
report cf the Committee and show its confidence in M. Gambetta by 
accepting the fundamental bases of his policy. Either alternative 
would be preferable to M. Gambetta’s acceptance of office without 
power, or of his continuance in place as the servant of a Chamber 
without any definite policy, and with only too many definite pre- 
judices of its own. The danger of a dictatorship seems so remote 
as not to be placed in the balance with the pressing inconvenience 


of the lack of stability which has hitherto characterized the Ministries 
of Republican France. 


Apart from the interest which the vicissitudes of French politics 
must always command on this side the Channel, Englishmen have 
reasons of their own for following with the keenest interest the 
struggle that is now going on in Paris. The Commercial Treaty has 
not yet been renewed, and although the prospects of its renewal are by 
no means of the brightest, there was more hope of securing a tolerable 
treaty from M. Gambetta than from any of the ephemeral Ministries 
which would probably rise and fall in quick succession after his 
defeat. The situation in Egypt, also, is so grave that no one can 
contemplate with complacency the prospect of having to face a 
crisis at Cairo without any certainty as to the policy of our ally in 
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Paris. England and France are joint partners in one of the most 
difficult and delicate tasks that ever perplexed the wisdom of states- 
men. They have to control a province of the Ottoman Empire by two 
representatives who have not even a company of soldiers at their backs, 
in face of a mutinous army, a nationalist agitation, a hostile Suzerain, 
and jealously suspicious Powers. The Eastern Question is simplicity 
itself compared with the question of Egypt, which is perhaps the most 
entangled with international complication of all questions that at 
this moment are disturbing the peace of nations. To begin with, 
there is the Khedive, amiable but weak and timid, who imagines 
his only resource is to rely upon the Sultan. The Sultan, who is 
devoted to a gigantic scheme for the revival of Islam, absolutely 
incompatible with the control of a Mohammedan country by 
infidels from the West, is the Suzerain of Egypt, and Egypt as 
part of his Empire comes to some extent under the treaties 
which make all the affairs of the Ottoman Empire the common 
concern of the European Concert. Even if we assume that 
the tripartite treaty has lapsed, by which France, Austria, and 
England guaranteed the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire—a treaty which on our part was concluded with 
special reference to Egypt—the doctrine of European Concert brings 
Egyptian affairs under the cognisance of the six Great Powers. The 
arrangement for the payment of the debt sanctioned by the Liquida- 
tion Commission, on which England and France had two representa- 
tives, and Italy, Austria, and Germany one each, gives five Powers 
right of intervention ; while the international arrangement establish- 
ing the mixed tribunals gives no fewer than fourteen Powers the 
right to regard everything affecting the maintenance of order in 
Egypt as a matter on which they are entitled to be heard. At pre- 
sent all these rival claims are in abeyance. The Anglo-French 
control, established in 1879, has, on the whole, worked well, and as 
long as ‘it maintains itself and keeps the machine going it will be 
acquiesced in by the other Powers. But the moment the status quo 
breaks down, the other Powers will assert themselves, and it will be 
difficult, perhaps even dangerous, for the Western Powers to re-esta- 
blish their present predominant position in the Nile Valley. 

To avoid that danger the Governments of France and England this 
month dispatched a Note to the Khedive informing him that they were 
prepared to maintain him on the throne against attacks from without 
or from within, as the only possible solution of the Egyptian Question. 
The Note was little more than a repetition, with a French endorse- 
ment, of the November dispatch of Lord Granville. But it came 
near to defeating the object which it was issued to attain. The 
National party, which, although not including in its ranks the 
millions of the Fellaheen, nevertheless represents a substantial body 
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of opinion in Egypt, having the army, the Notables, the ex-employés, 
and the Ulema in its ranks, took alarm at this sudden and uncaleu- 
lated move. An arrangement which the Controllers had almost 
completed with the Notables concerning the Budget was blown up 
as by a shell, and the Notables, instead of becoming submissive, 
boldly advanced claims for the entire control of Egyptian finances. 
Arabi Bey, who had been silenced by an under-secretaryship, 
once more began his mischievous activity. Nor was this all. 
The object of the Note was to strengthen the Khedive by guaran- 
teeing him against both his subjects and his Suzerain. The effect 
was not only to increase the agitation of the former, but to excite 
the alarm of the latter. Subjects and Sultan regarding themselves 
as assailed by a common foe, threatened to make common cause 
against the Western Powers. The Turks were very stiff in their 
protest, being possibly encouraged in their obstinacy by the secret 
sympathy of other Powers. For the moment there is a lull; but if 
the Notables insist on quarrelling with the Control, England and 
France will have to act, and act at once. A landing of sepoys from 
the Red Sea and of French marines at Alexandria is talked of, but, 
apart from the intrinsic difficulties of such a joint occupation, it 
could only be carried out at risk of war with the Porte, who would 
unquestionably be supported by at least one other Power, and its 
objection to the landing of a foreign force on Egyptian soil. Italy 
is said to be prepared to insist that Turkish troops only shall be 
employed in restoring order in Egypt. Neither troops nor ironclads 
would be necessary if the Khedive had a few thousand Arab armed 
police officered by men like Colonel Gordon. But. there is no such 


solid nucleus of force anywhere in Egypt. Its politics are as 
fluid as the mud of the Nile. 


While the Sultan anxiously endeavours to secure the position of 
Caliph of the Moslem world, his authority is threatened by a revolt 
in Arabia, which, although at present confined to the province of 
Yemen, has broken out, as readers of Mr. Blunt’s Future of Islam 
will not need to be informed, in a region where many a small begin- 
ning has been followed by world-wide consequences. Probably it 
will not be so in this case, but the spirit of rebellion may be noted 
as one among the many indications of the seething unrest of Arabian 
Islam. Much more serious to all outward appearances is the for- 
midable revolt which has broken out in the Herzegovina against 
the Austrian army of occupation. The attempt to force 1,200 
natives of the occupied provinces in the Austro-Hungarian army, 
und to enrol all the males as members of the Landwehr, has pre- 
cipitated an insurrection in which the orthodox Slav fights side by 
side with the Bosnian Bey, in resisting the execution of the Austrian 
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edict. The mountaineers of course can be crushed in time. Even 
Russia succeeded in"time in subduing Schamy] and his highlanders, 
and in time, no doubt, the Austrian Caucasus will be reduced to 
order. But in the meantime the Empire Kingdom has a wolf by 
the ears to the south of the Save, and for many a year to come it will 
pay dearly for its first step to the Augean. Troops are being forced 
southwards in thousands to crush the insurrection, fresh supplies 
have been raised by the million, and the military preparations now 
going on are so extensive as to fill onlookers with an uneasy suspicion 
that Austria contemplates war with a more formidable enemy than 
the insurgents and their allies in Montenegro. Things may settle 
down, of course, but the prospect is by no means reassuring, and 
unless there is a change in the tenour of the telegrams from the 
shores of the Adriatic, people will begin to recall the remarkable 
prediction of Louis Kossuth, when he declared that, ‘‘ like a death- 
prophesying bird,” he foresaw the inevitable break-up of Austro- 
Hungary as the penalty of her participation in the plunder of the 
Ottoman Empire. 


There has been a striking lull in the agitation of public feeling as 
to the state of Ireland. The convictions that were obtained at the 
Munster Assizes had a reassuring effect upon English opinion. It 
was not generally taken into account that the juries in the late trials 


were not taken from the localities where offences had been com- 
mitted, but were shopkeepers and others in the city of Cork, where 
naturally the agrarian sentiment is less violent than in the rural 
districts of the province. Still, convictions were obtained, and this 
produced the highly desirable effect that the vehement cries for sus- 
pension of trial by jury, martial law, change of the venue to England, 
and other wild measures of that sort, came suddenly toanend. There 
was no contrition, indeed, on the part of the impatient politicians 
who had filled the air with the violence of their clamour ; and when it 
answers party purposes, the same cry will be raised again. For, as 
has so often been insisted, the root of the mischief in Ireland is 
that that country is made the battle-ground of English parties, and 
these look less at the actual facts of the situation as it is, than to the 
shifts of class and personal struggles in Great Britain. We may be 
thankful that for the moment the current of excitability which seems 
always to be ready to flow in this country, has been diverted into 
other channels, and many of those who have so long been taunting 
their own Government with failing to suppress atrocities in Ireland, 
are now sufficiently and more harmlessly occupied in addressing the 
same taunts to the Government of Russia. 

The point of real interest, however, lies less in the extinction of 
temporary disorder, than in the progress that is being made towards 
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a settlement of the struggle between the landlords and the peasants. 
The Irish question is fundamentally a land question; only secondarily, 
though still unmistakably, a question of nationality and government. 
The land is the root of the matter. The month began with a great 
meeting of landlords at Dublin, and on the 20th of January there 
was a most important gathering of tenants at Belfast. At the first 
of these, the landlords, while professing to limit their objection to the 
administration of the Act, in fact did not seriously attempt to 
disguise their aversion to its whole policy and scope, as well as their 
animosity against its authors. That this should have been the 
temper of the meeting is not surprising. A dispossessed order 
cannot be expected to acquiesce without a murmur in the decree 
which calls it to rigorous account. It may safely be said that in 
modern times, at any rate, no retrograde social class has ever existed 
with a worse record of oppression and selfishness than the Irish land- 
lords. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, said something to the effect that they 
had come out of the ordeal with cleared fame. But Mr. Gladstone has 
. often been apt to speak better of vanquished opponents than they 
deserved. In the next place, that he should have supposed that the 
Act of 1870 was a settlement of Irish claims in full, is one among 
many proofs, surprising as it may sound, that Mr. Gladstone, 
in spite of the vigour of his intellect, has hardly probed Irish 
maladies to the bottom, or reached a comprehensive view of Irish 
troubles as a whole. The tone of the Dublin meeting showed to 
what use the landlords are inclined to put the Prime Minister’s un- 
tenable admission. There was not a word which showed that they 
felt that it is they who, by the abuse of their unbounded powers for 
good and for evil, by their neglect, by their cupidity, by their injus- 
tice, are mainly responsible for the pass to which Ireland has been 
brought. If they had fulfilled every duty of ownership, instead of 
having neglected all, they could not have complained more bitterly. 
If they had scrupulously regarded the rights of others, they could 
not have talked more virtuously of the infringement of their own. 
As if it was not these denunciators of plunder who have themselves 
been for centuries plundering the wretched peasants: as if the 
Sub-Commissioners were doing more than restoring a portion to the 
tenants of that of which they have been robbed regularly and on 
system by their landlords. 

Even if there were any disposition to go back from the policy of 
the Land Act as carried out by the Court, that is rendered impossible 
by the attitude of the farmers of Ulster. Their meeting was an 
answer to the note of defiance which had been sounded at Dublin. 
In Ulster, we must remember, discontent with the old social order 
of Ireland has nothing to do with the sentiment of nationality, 
and is mixed with no desire to.get rid of the English connection. 
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“The men of Ulster,” as one eminent speaker said, “ have always, 
in a sense, been Conservative, for they were the guardians of order, 
and they were the friends of law.” Yet these men cry as loudly 
against the fallen system, which the landlords still hope in some 
shape or other to revive, as if they were the chiefs of the Land 
League. They are alive to the fact that the grievances with which 
the Land Act deals are old and established. If Mr. Gladstone threw out 
the rash obiter dictum that there would be no sweeping reduction of 
rents, then, they said, he had been misinformed. Ever since the 
time of the Devon Commission—forty years ago, and ten years after 
Mr. Gladstone entered public life—it had been clear that rents were 
systematically screwed up to an unjust point. The rent was imposed 
upon improvements made by the labour and thrift of the man who 
had to pay it. “In dealings relating to family settlements,” Mr. 
Charles Russell said, ‘‘ or mortgage interests, or what not, the rent 
was treated as a fixed and certain income; and not only that, but as 
an income capable of being increased as the industry of the 
tenant increased, and as the producing capabilities of the land, 
with which the landlord had nothing to do, were increased.”’ 

If the Act does not prove adequate to put a stop to so odious a 
system of exaction, it will have to be amended until it does; for 
if ever the Ulster loyalists find their grievances intolerable, we may 
be pretty sure that they will not much longer be tolerated. As it 
is, even in this, the orderly and well-affected province, there are now 
to be associations with a common purse for the support of the Land 
Act. ‘It shall not be left,” said one speaker, ‘‘to those who are 
unable from their position to bear the brunt of the fight and the costs 
of litigation—it shall not be left to them one by one to fight the 
fight, but it shall be a common cause to you.” Now that such a 
spirit as this has got possession of Ulster, it is certain that the end 
of landlordism in its old and most sinister sense cannot be far off. 
Not only will the Land Act of 1881 be maintained in its integrity ; 
it will have to be supplemented and corrected. At the least, and 
before long, provision will have to be made for clearing away that 
block of business to which the landlords are looking for the nullifica- 
tion of the law ; and some means will have to be found for extricating 
the tenants from the desperate entanglement of long arrears. 

Meanwhile a decision of the utmost importance has been settled by 
the Land Court. The section of the Act which guided the Sub- 
Commissioners in the most ¢ritical feature of their awards was that 
which is known as Healy’s Clause. The object of this section of the 
Act is to exclude the tenant’s improvements from the elements to be 
taken into account against him in the computation of a fair rent. It 
is an assertion—against the principle of the Act of 1870—of the 
principle that a tenant is not compensated for his improvements by 
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the use, profit, and enjoyment of them fora certain time, but is 
entitled to the benefit of them so long as they last. The principle 
of compensation by enjoyment disappeared from the Bill of 1881, but 
Mr. Healy pressed the House to give specific effect to the opposite prin- 
ciple. At the time he was defeated, but after various manwuvres, of 
which we need not now give the history, it was at last duly enacted that 
a certain number of years of user is not a satisfaction nor an exhaus- 
tion of the tenant’s right in his improvements; nor do these improve- 
ments after the expiration of a given period become the property of 
the landlord, nor are they to be legally taken to justify an increase 
of the rent. This is the clause which has been mainly operative in 
those reductions of rent which have so exasperated the landlords, and 
so surprised the people in this country who were ignorant of the just 
and equitable principle on which the reductions were made. 

So far the Commissioners have not, to any extent worth speaking 
of, found it proper to vary the awards of the Sub-Commissioners. 
They sent two experienced valuators of their own in certain cases in 
the north to make an independent estimate of farms where applica- 
tion had been made for a judicial rent. The valuators in the main 
confirmed the estimates of the Sub-Commissioners. Their report gave 
rise to a new difficulty. They valued the holdings as they found 
them. But what the Court had to consider was not the value of a 
holding as it is, but as it would be without the tenant’s improvements. 
To these, however, no regard is to be paid in fixing the rent. The 
dilemma was evaded by assuming the valuators not to have taken the 
improvements into account. At present it looks as if the action of 
the Courts were satisfactory (if only it could be made more rapid), 
though in Ulster there is still a strong feeling that the tenant’s 
improvements have not always been properly valued. 

The working of the Land Act will form an important element in 
the acrimonious debates which are expected to fill at least the earlier 
part of the approaching Session. The continued detention of the 
untried prisoners will furnish another ground of protest and dispute. 
The promise of the Government to take measures for improving the 
management of parliamentary business will open a field for the 
display of passionate party-spirit. Nor is it expected that any pro- 
gress towards legislation will have been made before Easter. In 
the interval between now and then, however, we shall see the crisis, 
or perhaps only the first of a series of crises, in a great party struggle. 


January 26th, 1882. 








